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O course in education in any institution 





gives sufficient professional fertilization 

to fructify professionally after a year or 

two. It is as impossible for a teacher to 
bring forth adequate educational results from a 
year-before-last notebook as it is to hatch chick- 
ens from cold storage eggs. 


All the conditions tend to promote lagging on 
the part of a class room teacher, and the ten- 
dency increases in geometrical progression with 
lengthened service, unless she exercises great and 
persistent resistance. The teacher who welcomes 
progress more and more as the years of service 
grow is a brilliant heroine. 


—A. E. Winship. 


Founded Alexander 
In 1899 Graham 
Bell 














-and the Deafened shall hear 


Bone Conduction 

of Sound will 

restore to many the 
happiness of hearing 


FAMOUS Orologist, addressing a 
group of scientists and doctors, referred 
to the new Lieber Oscillator as “The most 
valuable service which science has given to 
the hard of hearing.” The news of this re- 
markable instrument has swept through the 
press of the entire country. Already, thou- 
sands of severely deafened people have ex- 
perienced the almost overwhelming happi- 
ness of hearing again the faintest sounds with 
perfect ease—music, natural conversation of 
those about them. 
The magic of bone conduction of sound is 
a proven fact. There can be absolutely no 
doubt that about eighty per cent of the 
deafened have bone conductivity, and that 
their internal hearing organs are entirely ca- 
pable of receiving reproduced sound through 
bone conduction. 


You will know instantly whether or not 
the Lieber Oscillator will help you. If it will, 
you will agree with a lady who exclaimed, 
“My life has begun all over again.” So we 
suggest that you write for full particulars. 








SONOTONE 





We will inform you as to the quickest and 
easiest way to have a demonstration, and 
about our trial offer. 


LIEBER OSCILLATOR The tiny gold button 
is pressed to the bone back of the ear, or to fore- 
head. It transforms sound waves into mechani- 
cal vibrations which are carried by the bones of 
the head directly to the internal hearing organs, 
thus detouring sound around the impairment 
causing deafness. The Oscillator is so small that 
it can be concealed by the hair. 
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19 West 44th Street, New York City 
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This Month’s Contributors 


The Saskatchewan School for the Deaf, at 
Saskatoon, Sask., opened for the first time Sep- 
tember 22, 1931, with an enrollment of 120 
pupils, 43 of whom had not previously attended 
a school for the deaf. Some of the possibilities 
offered by the trying out of new ideas in a new 
school are discussed by Edwin G. Peterson. 
Mr. Peterson is a graduate of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, and taught two years at Mt. Airy before 
going to Canada. 


A mother who is able not only to teach her 
deaf child but to tell how she does it always 
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has something to say that is worth hearing. 
Miriam Boyd writes delightfully of her little 
daughter Mavis whom she is teaching during 
the intervals of her busy life on an African 
farm. 

Clarke School’s Bicentennial celebration is 
appropriate for our February issue. Jean Dal- 
lett, who describes the entertainment, is 
physical director at Clarke. 

Marion Wood Gare has been teaching in the 
intermediate department at Clarke for three 
years. 






















































THE MAIN FACADE OF THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, CENTURY OF PROGRESS 

EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. THOSE WHO ATTEND THE ASSOCIATION’S SUMMER 

SCHOOL AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO WILL HAVE AMPLE OPPORTUNITY TO 
VIEW THE EXPOSITION. 




















Speech and Lip Reading in 
Western Canada 


By Epwin G. 


ESTERN Canada is a new coun- 

try. It has been settled within 

the life time of many of its lead- 
ers in business, government and education. 
The pioneers of Western Canada had a 
bright vision that has led them to look 
forward to a great future of the western 
plains. Among such people one finds al- 
ways the desire for expansion, growth and 
development in every phase of community 
life. The optimism of the west is the 
crater from which come new ideas and 
new leadership. Those who have home- 
steaded on the prairies and built up a new 
country have not been afraid to discard 
cumbersome and useless traditions nor 
have they been unwilling to accept new 
ideas. It is this spirit which has led ex- 
periments in Western Canada to develop 
the world’s finest grain, the first free 
tuberculosis sanitariums, and newer types 
of education for the schools. 

As recently as 1931 the Department of 
Education in Saskatchewan put into effect 
a new curriculum for the public schools 
of the province. This curriculum has at- 
tracted continent-wide attention because 
it is a determined effort to fit education 
to the needs of the community rather 
than to the records of the past. The or- 
ganization of the curriculum provides for 
a new classification of subjects with citi- 
zenship, character education, history and 
home economics grouped under Social 
Studies. The English language takes its 
place as a fundamental project of learn- 
ing. Reading and _ literature, science, 
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mathematics, physical welfare and fine 
arts have important places in this curric- 
ulum. 

In its supervision of the organization 
and establishment of the new School for 
the Deaf in Saskatoon, the Department of 
Education has encouraged new methods, 
new ideas and experiments. The new 
Saskatoon Technical Collegiate, also under 
the direction of the Department of Educa- 
tion, likewise encourages experiments. The 
University of Saskatchewan, situated in 
Saskatoon, is noted for its experiments. It 
is natural that the spirit of the times 
should be reflected and evidenced in the 
educational activities which the adminis- 
tration has prescribed for the deaf. 
Whether these experiments will prove suc- 
cessful is a question which time alone can 
answer. They will always have their 
value, for, if they are not worthy of imita- 
tion, they will be known as dangerous 
reefs on the sea of education, which other 
teachers will avoid. 

The teaching of speech and lip reading 
is included as a very important part of 
the instructional work given to our pupils. 
Unfortunately, our teaching staff had to be 
developed from a nucleus of two trained, 
experienced oral teachers. These, together 
with the supervising teacher and superin- 
tendent, constituted a faculty for a teacher- 
training course in which five fully quali- 
fied public school teachers were enrolled. 
The main principles upon which speech 
and lip reading are based were presented 
to the class. New ideas were evolved, 
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some of which were given a trial. Others 
retained for future consideration 
Still other ideas and 


were 
and further study. 
suggestions were discarded after careful 
analysis. Since the pupils first enrolled 
in the Saskatchewan School for the Deaf 
were recruited from four 
schools for the deaf in Montreal, one in 
Winnipeg, and from a older 
pupils whose parents had not seen fit to 
send them out of the province for their 
education—the organization year of the 
school had necessarily to be devoted 
largely to the training of staff, organiza- 
tion of curriculum, classification of pupils, 
and stabilization of schedule. We found 
that, among pupils from the different 
schools, the greatest proficiencies were not 
in the same subjects. Some of our pupils 
had received speech and lip reading train- 
ing; others had not. 

In our teacher training classes, out of 
which a great deal of new thought arose, 
there was frequent discussion as to ways 


sources—two 


group of 


and means of securing, in the time at dis- 
posal, sufficient ability in speech and 
speech reading to enable the average pupil 
to carry on a simple conversation with 
any stranger. This is the ideal set by 
most schools for the deaf. The writer be- 
lieves it is frankly admitted that much of 
the oral teaching in schools for the deaf 
has fallen short of this goal. In lip read- 
ing, particularly, we felt that if the in- 
struction was to be worth while, it was 
necessary for every pupil to be able to 
read the lips of not only his teacher and 
immediate associates but members of his 
family and other individuals with whom 
he might come in contact. 

It is not a new idea that lack of vocabu- 
lary is a fundamental reason for the in- 
ability of many pupils to follow ordinary 
We have found, as every 
school has found, many pupils using and 
reading accurately from the lips words 
whose meaning they did not know. 

A second limitation in speech reading 
is discovered in the few opportunities for 
pupils to read lips. The practice of in- 


conversation. 


viting visitors to converse with the pupils 
is excellent, but usually the conversation 
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is very brief and simple and every pupil 


does not get an opportunity for this prac 


tice. The question for us then is: How 
can the small school furnish to the pupils 
sufficient opportunity to carry on speech 
and lip reading practice? For us, part 
of the from the young 
people’s group in the city. When most of 
the churches and social organizations be. 
came acquainted with the problems con. 
fronting us, they were glad to invite our 
pupils to parties and entertainments. This 
was done on several 


answer came 


occasions, and we 
in turn met their groups at the school 
and presented informal demonstrations of 
school work. We have encouraged the 
association of our pupils with outsiders 
in athletic contests. We found that our 
plan of sending pupils to the Technical 
Collegiate for vocational training had a 
beneficial effect upon the lip reading and 
speech of the children. We endeavor in 
various ways to develop in the pupils a 
desire to speak and read the lips. We offer 
inspirational talks; we give individual op- 
portunities for self-expression; we encour: 
age all staff members to use every oppor: 
tunity to speak to all the children, and 
especially those who show promise of 
being proficient lip readers. 

It has been said by authorities in 
psychology and by those who are familiar 
with the deaf that the ability to read lips 
well does not necessarily depend upon 
the degree of intelligence the pupil has. 
The writer is not in a position to criticise 
this stand, but merely points out that in 
the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
tests the vocabulary test is a measure of 
intelligence and the larger the vocabulary 
of the individual the higher his intelli- 
gence rating is likely to be. While we 
realize that the deaf cannot be measured 
by the same standards as hearing children 
and while performance tests show that the 
deaf rate higher intelligence scores than 
on verbal tests, we maintain that in the 
ability to read lips, vocabulary does play 
an important part. 

There are many different methods of 
teaching speech and speech reading. In 
the past few years there has been a great 
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advance in lip reading as witnessed by the 
spontaneous development of lip-reading 
clubs in many parts of the United States 
and Canada; the publication of new books 
on lip reading; and the revision of estab- 
lished methods of teaching, with the aim 
of simplifying instruction and providing 
additional practice material. 

A great deal of lip reading in schools 
for the deaf is done by means of practice 
alone; that is, no particular system is fol- 
lowed other than the organization of the 
work by the teachers. On the other hand, 
most schools use the “element” method of 
We have assumed that, 


teaching speech. 
value, 


while practice alone 
greater success can be attained by the 

teacher of lip reading and by the pupils 

if to practice is added a knowledge of the 

principles on which speech reading is 

based. This gives each pupil something 

definite by which he can check himself up 

from time to time. 

We had no desire to teach speech and 
speech reading at the expense of academic 
subjects and vocational training. At the 
same time we felt that, in order to teach 
speech reading effectively much more prac- 
tice would than we could 
permit during school hours. This desire 
for increased opportunity and practice for 
the pupils, together with requests from 
a number of the parents of children, and 
from some adults in the city of Saskatoon 
led eventually to the establishment of 
evening classes in lip reading by the Sas- 
katoon Technical Collegiate. These classes 
started in October, 1931, only one month 
after the opening of the School for the 
Deaf, and in the first year of operation ay 
the Technical School. ; 

There were 18 adults enrolled in the 
first lip reading class, which met two even- 
ings a week for an hour each evening. 
The members were so much interested that 
books were purchased so practice could 
be carried on individually. We used the 
Muller-Walle Method, supplemented with 
stories and exercises from other books, 
including the Whildin and Nitchie texts. 
We also used the Kinzie Method during 
the latter part of the year. Our class in 


has great 


be necessary 


-- 
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lip reading held the record over all other 
classes for attendance, scoring about 95% 
during the entire season. 

During 1931, it was impossible to send 
our residential pupils to this class, but in 
the summer of 1932, we had more requests 
from parents that their children be given 
additional opportunities for speech and 
lip reading practice, and twenty-seven of 
our older pupils are at present enrolled 
in the beginners’ class, the parents paying 
a small fee. 

Our experience in allowing deaf pupils 
to receive this extra instruction has been 
since nearly all of the pupils 
have made substantial headway, and have 
also a new incentive for improvement. We 
are making it possible for the pupils to 
have persons other than the teacher talk 
to them from time to time in order to give 
them the advantage of reading lips of 
strangers. Some of the pupils who were 
not anxious to join the class at first are 
becoming ardent enthusiasts in lip reading. 
This has a beneficial effect upon the other 
pupils, and on their attitude toward speech 
and speech reading. There is a certain 
amount of transfer of training which man- 
ifests itself in speech. 

The pupils’ interest in speech has been 
gained by various devices. One of these 
is giving frequent speech demonstrations 
to the public. This calls for individual 
practice after school hours which the 
pupils enjoy because there is a definite 
objective. Speech demonstrations adver- 
tise the school and are a means of gain- 
ing friends for the pupils and an under- 
standing of the work we are endeavoring 


gratifying, 


? 

to do. Classes from the Department of 
Education at the University, Normal 
School Classes, and convention groups 


have all seen our performances. 

Another plan which has been evolved 
has led to keen rivalry among our stu- 
dents for supremacy in clear, intelligible 


speech. By arrangement with the 
owners of Radio Station CFQC, Sas- 
katoon, a forty-five minute  broad- 


cast by the school for the deaf has 
been arranged. We hope to send out dur- 
ing this broadcast the voices of a third of 
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our pupils in individual recitation and in 
concert. We believe this will be the first 
radio broadcast of speech by a school for 
the deaf, and we are anticipating the 
event with much interest. From “fan 
mail” which will be solicited, we hope to 
find out how understandable the speech is 
to the public. Teachers not required on 
the program will listen critically and en- 
deavor to analyze and criticise the speech. 
We believe this will be the supreme test 
of our speech teaching. Nothing can 
make a pupil desire to talk more than to 
know that he may be chosen to represent 
his class or school and that his voice may 
be heard in his own home. 

The remark may be made that usually 
the best pupils are selected for demonstra- 
tion purposes. To some extent it is a 
just criticism, but we have endeavored to 
avoid using the same pupils in every dem- 
onstration and have tried to present a 
great deal of class and concert speech 
which gives the poor pupils a chance to 
contribute. 

In other parts of Western Canada lip 
reading has had a remarkable growth. 
Winnipeg was the first point in Western 
Canada where lip reading and_ speech 
were taught. These were introduced into 
the Manitoba School for the Deaf during 
the administration of the founder of the 
school, D. W. McDermid. Lip reading 
for adults started in Winnipeg in the Fall 
of 1927, and the credit for establishing the 
first class is due Mrs. George Stewart of 
Winnipeg. The class was taught by Mrs. 
McLean who had previously taught in 
Toronto. About 25 adult women joined 
the first class. At present there are nearly 
100 members of the Lip Reading Club 
and several classes are held each week. 
The teachers are secured from the staff of 
the Manitoba School for the Deaf. Sev- 
eral years ago the Lip Reading Club 
called the attention of the Technical School 
Board to lip reading. For several years 
the Technical School sponsored _ the 


classes, but desiring to be independent, the 
Club now carries on its own meetings, 
which include not only instruction and 
practice classes but social entertainments 
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and welfare work. They are endeavorin 
to convince the Public School Board that 
special lip reading classes should be es- 
tablished in the public schools for the 
benefit of hard of hearing children. At 
first the classes were held at the members’ 
homes but later on a central meeting 


place was selected to accommodate the } 


crowd. The Winnipeg Club is now a 
member of the Canadian Federation of 
Lip Reading Clubs, and of the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing, publishes its own monthly 
bulletin, and is a strong progressive or- 
ganization. 

In October, 1930, the city of Regina, 
Saskatchewan, had its first lip reading 
class under the auspices of the Balfour 
Technical School. These classes were 
originated by Mr. G. Dolan, principal of 
the Technical School, who secured Miss 
Mary F. Legate as teacher. Miss Legate 
took instruction in the Teachers’ Lip Read- 
ing Course at Columbia University, New 
York, during the summer of 1930. Miss 
Legate also took a private course in New 
York City in 1931. The work in the 
Regina classes is begun as outlined in 
“Lip Reading for the Deafened Child” by 
Stowell, Samuelson and Lehman. There 
is one two-hour class each week. There 
are at present fourteen class members: 
four men, four boys, and six women. One 
feature of the course in Regina is the 
practice of voice exercises to retain the 
natural voice in the deafened person. The 
former students have organized themselves 
into a club and meet once a week for 
practice. 

In the Provincial School for the Deaf 
in British Columbia situated at Point 
Grey, lip reading has been taught since 
the establishment of the school in 1920, 
and is a regular part of the school work. 
In practice for the older pupils the Mul- 
ler-Walle method is used under the direc- 
tion of the Principal, Mr. S. H. Lawrence. 
Miss Esther Morris of the city of Van- 
couver has conducted adult lip reading 
classes under the supervision of the Tech- 
nical School. Classes there meet two 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Teacher Training Course 


Foreworp: This tentative report of the Association’s Committee on Certification and Pro- 
fessional Standards deserves the thoughtful consideration of everyone interested in the education 
of the deaf child. The members of the committee, carefully chosen because of their practical 
knowledge of current practices in the training of teachers for the deaf, have not been content to 
rely upon their own experience merely, but have, by questionnaire and consultation, sought the 
advice and counsel of every school engaged in training teachers for deaf children. But, in addition 
thereto, over a period of two years, the committee has cooperated with the Supervisor of Regis- 
tration in a thorough study of the standards and requirements, and the curricula, of the teachers’ 
colleges, especially as these apply to the field of Special Education. 

The committee is to be commended that it has not been content to limit its report to the 
findings of a survey of current practices and requirements, but has attempted the larger and more 
difficult task of setting up standards which, after most thorough study, the committee believes 
should apply if the preparation of the teacher of the deaf is to be comparable to requirements 
in other fields of Special Education. 

Through the splendid cooperation accorded to the committee by the schools engaged in 
teacher training, the final recommendations represent a consensus of the majority opinion of 
all those actively engaged in teacher training in our profession. 

This tentative report was submitted to the Board of Directors of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and under their instruction is published for the 
careful study of members of the profession. Constructive criticism is invited, that the standards 
ultimately set up for the training of teachers of the deaf may be generally acceptable. It is wise 
that the requirements for teacher training should be formulated by those engaged in the task of 
teaching and teacher training in our profession before they are formulated for us by state depart- 





ments or other agencies less well qualified for the task. 

Appreciation is accorded to the committee and to the author of the report for the thorough 
manner in which they have performed an arduous task, and for the form of the report which 
constitutes a distinct contribution to professional thought. 


HE recommendations embodied in 

this report have been derived from 

careful study of courses offered by 
teacher training institutions and schools 
for the deaf in which teachers have been 
given instruction, either as a continuous 
service to the profession, or intermittently 
to meet emergency needs within the pro- 
fession. The Committee has examined as 
carefully the courses of study which are 
now available to teachers of the deaf and 
discussions and recommendations of an au- 
thoritative nature which have been devel- 
oped in the general field of education dur- 
ing the last two or three years. Those par- 
ticipating in the formulation of this report 
were appointed to membership in the Asso- 
ciation’s Committee because of their close 
afiliation with teacher training in well 
established centers. They have served con- 
tinuously for more than two years and have 
had for their consideration an accumula- 
tion of original data derived through ques- 
tionnaires sent to schools and training in- 
stitutions, from official statements of super- 





H. M. McManaway, 


President. 


visors of teacher training on file in the 
certification bureau of the Volta Bureau, 
and from the findings of three surveys of 
nation-wide scope and importance. 

This tentative draft is the fifth which 
has been written. The procedure adopted 
by the Committee has been to accept orig- 
inal data, formulate a general report and 
submit it to individual and collective criti- 
cisms. Every member of the Committee 
has participated in the developments of 
this draft at some point in its formula- 
tion. In order to make the findings more 
immediately applicable and acceptable to 
the profession, copies of earlier drafts in 
full or in part have been submitted to all 
of the schools conducting teacher training, 
with a request for constructive criticism. 
Corrections and amendments have been 
made upon suggestions which came to the 
Committee in this way. 

In considering the content of these pre- 
scriptions, the thoughtful reader is re- 
quested to keep in mind three cardinal con- 
siderations which guided the Committee in 
its work. These three presumptions were: 
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(a) that the Committee was writing a prescrip- 
tion for the teacher of the deaf of tomorrow 
(b) that the preparation indicated represents 
minimum equipment which would be _ ex- 
pected and required before a teacher was 
accepted as an instructor of the deaf 
that the ruling purpose and guiding princi- 
ple will be to so equip teachers as to en- 
able them to give to deaf children that 
training which will enable them to become, 
as far as possible, self sufficient and _ self 
supporting members of society in contact 
with and in competition with the hearing 
child of tomorrow. 


ae 


(c) 


Two other factors have been reflected in 
The first 
is the tendency on the part of state and city 


the decisions of the Committee. 


school boards of education to require teach- 
er certification based upon acceptable 
standards, and to rate schools which offer 
teacher training courses; second, the very 
obvious disposition of the teachers them- 
selves to require higher standards for the 
profession to which they belong. 

The service of the Commitiee has a two- 
fold value. 
teacher a guide to that type of training 


It provides for the prospective 


which should equip her to meet the rising 
standards. It provides for the teacher 
training institution a schedule by which to 
measure its course of study and to weigh 
the conditions under which instruction is 


being given. 


General Provisions 

1. Training for teachers of the deaf shall be 
given in those institutions which are advan- 
tageously located, equipped to give the mini- 
mum requirements at the present time, and 
reasonably well prepared to assure the exten- 
sion of their teacher training programs with 
necessary adjustments as the future require- 
ments of the profession may indicate. 

2. Teacher training shall be a cortinuous serv- 
ice so that the institution offering instruction 
may conserve all of the values of experience 
on a cumulative basis. 
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3. It should be the purpose of the profession to 
encourage schools favorably situated to make 
provisions for the development of a substan. 
tial teacher training plan and to encourage 
them to think that continuous enrollment in 
classes will justify any outlay which they may 
find it necessary to make. 

These provisions challenge the profes- 
sion to recognize training so provided, 
and clearly discourage temporary or pro- 
visional teacher training service. 

Location and Equipment of Teacher 
Training Institutions 

The teacher training institution which is ad- 
vantageously situated is that institution which is 
located at or affiliated with an accredited uni- 
versity, cultural college, or teachers’ college which 
has already provided the necessary buildings, 
laboratories, libraries, ete., and has in its em- 
ploy a faculty capable of giving substantial in- 
struction in the cultural, science, and foundation 
courses in education. 

As an obligation to the deaf child, our 
profession should prescribe all of the more 
applicable requirements which govern the 
training of the teacher of hearing children. 
No teachers’ college or department of teach- 
er training in an established college or 
university which has failed to provide lab- 
oratory facilities, adequate libraries and 
opportunities for the personal development 
of the trainee, can secure recognition by 
associations of accredited schools and col- 
It is obvious that it will be much 
more economical to associate or afhiliate 
courses in specialized training with the 
curricula and with the facilities of a well 
established college or university. 


leges. 


Laboratory School 


The teacher training institution shall have con- 
nected with it and under its control a school 
for deaf children containing an enrollment of 
such size and distribution as to include a repre- 
sentative number of deaf children in each of the 





Deaf. 
Milwaukee. 
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grades, possessed of varying degrees of mental 
ability, representing different inheritances; social 
and economic environments, in order that meth- 
ods and materials employed, and techniques de- 
veloped, may familiarize trainees with as many 
different teaching situations as are likely to be 
met in schools in which they are preparing to 
teach. 

Teacher training without adequate ob- 
servation and practice teaching experience 
is no longer accepted. This experience 
should provide every member of the class 
of trainees an opportunity to see processes 
of instruction developed by thoroughly ex- 
perienced teachers, instructing as many dif- 
ferent types of children as are likely to be 
met with in any of the various schools for 
the deaf. This instruction should be given 
in well organized schools, fully equipped 
with the most modern furnishings and mate- 
rials available. Participation and practice 
teaching will be required, therefore the op- 
portunities should provide each trainee 
with material for as many different ex- 
periences as are necessary to acquaint her 
thoroughly with classroom procedure and 
teaching techniques. 

The consensus of opinion, as derived 
from questionnaires sent to schools which 
have given training to teachers of the deaf, 
indicates that each class for observation 
and for practice teaching should have an 
enrollment of not less than 5 nor more than 
10 deaf children and should maintain an 
average daily attendance of 5 for at least 
three-fourths of the time for which credit 
is given. 

Faculty: Required Training 
“Instructors must possess the dynamic scholar- 
ship which commends them as capable of in- 
structing teachers in the art of teaching. They 
should possess the collegiate training necessary 
to form an adequate background for instruction 
on a plane with other standard teachers’ college 
courses. 

In the application of this prescription we 
need concern ourselves with those members 
of the faculty offering special instruction 
which will prepare the teacher to instruct 
the deaf as a distinct group. 

An amplification of the idea of the prin- 
ciple which lies behind this prescription 
may be found in a statement made to the 
Eastern States Association of Professional 
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Schools of Education.* We quote in full, 
“A teachers’ college staff should be chosen, 
(a) because they have made full and ade- 
quate preliminary preparation to teach in 
such an institution, (b) because they can 
teach well, (c) because they love to teach, 
(d) because they teach progressively better 
from year to year. Instructors should be 
continued in this field because they exem- 
plify continuous professional intellectual 
and spiritual growth; because they have 
dynamic scholarship, zeal and sympathy in 
their search for truth; freedom from pre- 
tense and pedantry; are agreeable, com- 
panionable, human, happy in the comrade- 
ship of young people trying to educate 
themselves.” 

(Quoting again from this same series of 
discussions, »-articularly in support of that 
portion of the prescription which refers to 
adequate background, the speaker says, 
“No faculty needs more of scholarship and 
training than the teachers’ college facul- 
ty.”** It is obvious, therefore, that mem- 
bers of a faculty of a teachers’ college 
should continue their own professional im- 
provement coincident with their teaching 
service. 

Continuing, the speaker pursues the 
thought one step further and says, “I would 
be sorry, indeed, to see one of the splendid 
characters that have served in the teacher 
training field removed simply by the opera. 
tion of formal standards. I feel sure that 
that need not and certainly should not be 
the case. However, the mere fact that an 
instructor has been in service over a long 
period of years does not guarantee efficiency 
or superior service. I should like to see 
inserted somewhere in the standards some- 
thing that would not only safeguard the 
president of an institution, but the student 
body as well and through the student body 
the boys and girls who are to be taught by 
those individuals.” In another discussion 
by this same group, Dr. Ambrose L. Schurie 
says of the faculty membership, “I should 
maintain that in general the faculty selected 


*See Proceedings of 1951 
**Dr. Robert M. Steel, President, Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ College 
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for their superior teaching ability from 
those who have the preparation and degree 
indicated in your standards are likely to be 
more efficient than a faculty also selected 
for their superior teaching ability but with- 
out any regard to their training and the 
degree set up in your regulations. As I see 
it, by far the most important thing is not a 
uniform measuring rod which will deter- 
mine whether the staff of a school is to be 
accredited or not. It is rather the improve- 
ment of instruction in all schools and teach- 


ers colleges.” 


Teaching Load 
Teachers offering instruction to trainees shall 
not be required to carry classroom assignments 
or supervisory duty which will prevent giving 
their best service to the training class. 

The division of supervisory responsibility 
in quite a group of teacher training institu- 
tions indicates that not more than 10 clock 
hours of individual supervision and not 
more than 15 clock hours of institutional 
supervision should be required in any week. 
Where these duties are combined, individ- 
ual supervision of trainees and also class 
supervision, the load should be appor- 
tioned in a ratio of one to two. Class in- 
struction of trainees should not exceed 10 
clock hours per week for each instructor. 


Size of Staff 


The number of instructors may be determined 
by (a) the teaching load for each instructor and 
(b) the size of the training class. 


Modern practice restricts the size of the 
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class of trainees. In schools offering training 
at this time it is apparent that institutions 
should not attempt teacher training unless 
there is an enrollment of at least 10 in the 
The expense to the institu- 
tion is not justified unless the class main. 
tains that enrollment from year to year if 
conditions of instruction are to be carried 
out as here outlined. In the field of gen. 
eral education the median class enrolls ap.- 
proximately 17.8 members. The class for 
teachers of the deaf should maintain an 
average enrollment of not less than 10 nor 
more than 15. 


training class. 


Supervision of Observation and Practice 
Teaching 

If supervisors of observation and practice teach- 
ing are other than those offering instruction in 
principles and methods, they should be possessed 
with the same qualifications as members of the 
faculty and there should be a full time super- 
visor for this work if trainees are required to do 
more than 90 hours of practice teaching. 

The standards set up by the Eastern 
States Association of Professional Schools 
sustain this recommendation. This organ- 
ization requires that there shall be a full 
time instructor for each eighteen trainees. 
Since class enrollment in schools for the 
deaf should be small, the number of in- 
structors should be proportionally larger. 
Too much cannot be said in favor of so or- 
ganizing the training course that several 
experienced teachers possessing skill and 
training shall contribute to the instruc- 
tion of the trainees. It is not often that the 
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combined skill of one or two persons equals 
the skill of several teachers, each making 
the contribution which he is best equipped 
to give. (Of course this does not ignore the 
necessity for establishing the training work 
under the supervision of one person.) Re- 
ports from twelve institutions offering 
training for teachers of the deaf indicate 
a median of three instructors responsible 


for training and supervision. 


Observation 


Each trainee shall be required to observe meth- 
ods of instruction and to familiarize herself with 
materials used by successful teachers. This ob- 
servation should include systematic visitation in 
classes of each grade and type which she may 
be expected to instruct in service, and should 
provide examples of methodology with each sub- 
ject to be taught. 


Returns from the schools now offering 
training almost 
agreement that contact with methods em- 


showed an unanimous 
ployed in schools for hearing children is 
highly desirable. It is also desirable that 
where practicable, classes of trainees be 
permitted to observe in other schools for 
the deaf as well as in the classes of the 
institution in which they train. The amount 
of time required for observation (indicated 
in the table which follows) is predicated 
upon accepted practices in teacher training 
Sixty representative teacher 
training colleges require observation (dis- 
tinct from practice teaching), and the me- 
dian prescription for 57 of these having 
an established requirement is 157 clock 
hours as the minimum assignment. Estab- 
lished practice would place this observa- 
tion well along in the training course. It 
should follow the completion of approxi- 
mately one-half of the required 120 semes- 
ter hours of instruction, and should not be 


institutions. 


credited unless classes observed have been 
organized for at least six weeks of the year 
in which observation is done. 


Practice and Participation Teaching 


Actual experience in the classroom shall be re- 
quired of every trainee. This experience shall 
follow the preparation of materials of instruction 
and shall be done under competent supervision. 
In no case shall substitute teaching or “in train- 
ing” teaching be accepted to satisfy this require- 
ment. 
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Again calling upon data compiled in the 
special survey referred to above, it is 
found that the median prescription of 57 
representative institutions is 150 clock 
hours of participation and practice teach- 
ing. The tendency to recognize participa- 
tion teaching before practice teaching be- 
gins, and to reduce the number of required 
hours for the latter, merits deep considera- 
tion in any recommendation the committee 
would offer. 


schools for training teachers of special 


The study of practices in 


classes reports a consensus of opinion fa- 
voring a period of practice teaching with 
physically and mentally normal children 
before any practice teaching is attempted 
with a special class. The fixing of fair 
standards of achievement, and acquaintance 
with the reactions of the so-called normal 
child to the teaching situation, should be of 
considerable value to prospective teachers 
of the deaf. Special inquiries sent to the 
institutions training teachers of the deaf 
give endorsement to the suggestion that well 
trained teachers with some successful ex- 
perience in instructing hearing children 
should be enlisted as trainees. Any prac- 
tical or practice teaching under competent 
supervision would be recognized up to a 
fixed minimum in satisfaction of the pre- 
scription of the Committee. 
Classes for Practice or Participation 
Teaching 

Classes of deaf children employed for participa- 
tion or practice teaching should be so selected 
as to give each trainee personal experience in 
dealing with children of different grades of men- 
tality, different degrees of hearing loss, and, if 
practicable, different environmental backgrounds. 
In no case shall such a class be denied the 
service of an experienced teacher, a regular 
member of the staff. Not more than two-fifths 
of the time given to instruction of this class 
shall be done by the members of the training 
class. 

Supervision of practice teaching and of 
participation teaching calls for superior 
skill and takes a heavy toll of the energy 
of the supervising instructor. Associations 
of teacher training institutions recommend 
that where as many as 90 clock hours of 
practice teaching are required there should 
be one supervisor for every four trainees 
and one class for each four trainees. No 
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recommendation is made on this point, but 
attention is called to the consideration 
given. The second part of the recommenda- 
tion is for the protection of the class. It is 
manifestly unjust to the child, and to the 
parents of the child, to look to trainees for 
all the instruction which a child might re- 
ceive over a period of weeks. It should 
not be difficult for a rotation of classes or 
for a satisfactory organization of teaching 
assignments to be worked out for the in- 
stitution providing continuous and _ sys- 
tematic instruction of teachers of the deaf. 


Class Organization and Schedule 
Class organization with definite assignments, 
appropriate readings, reports, tests, ete., shall 
meet the requirements generally accepted for 
an accredited teacher training institution. The 
schedule should provide for the trainee a rea- 
sonable division of time for attendance on classes, 
observation, practice teaching, etc., with due re- 
gard for opportunity for preparation under favor- 
able conditions. Class instruction shall be con- 
ducted under such conditions as will enable the 
student and the instructor to give their best to 
this department of the work. 


If the work of the class is to justify 
evaluation in terms of semester hours, the 
conditions under which instruction is given 
must conform to accepted requirements. 
In this connection it is obvious that to have 
a full day either preceding the lecture pe- 
riod or the period of preparation is fair to 
neither the lecturer nor the class of trainees. 


Records and Follow-Up 

An institution offering instruction to teachers 
of the deaf shall keep careful records to which 
it may refer from time to time in the interest 
of the growth of the profession. These records 
shall include conditions of admission from 
year to year; the number of applicants; the age, 
previous training and experience of those ac- 
cepted and the class standing of each individual 
in each subject. Another service recommended 
by outstanding institutions is the after-training 
follow-up. Such service should be established 
whenever practicable. 


The requirements of the profession, 
whether for more teachers or for better 
trained teachers, may be much more ac- 
ceptably determined if such records as have 
been recommended are made available. 
With the surplus of experienced teachers 
available at this time, there is good reason 
for elevating requirements for admission 
to classes in training, thus reducing the 
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number of recruits. If professional stand- 
ards are to be raised with justice to all con. 
cerned, the training and experience of those 
enlisted and the entrance requirements safe. 
cuarding the profession should be con- 
sulted frequently. 

After-instruction follow-up does not sug. 
gest teacher placement. It may include 
that, but only indirectly. The service should 
provide some checking on the practical sue- 
cess of the trainee, to discover weakness in 
the individual and also the equally signifi. 
cant weaknesses in the training received, 
This service should endeavor to help the 
former student of the institution, thereby 
increasing the percentage of successful 
trainees turned out. At the same time it 
should contemplate the practical usefulness 
of what is being taught to the training class, 
It should aim to eliminate superfluity, re. 
duce unnecessary repetition, if any, and en- 
rich the course of study for each succes 
sively enrolled class if this be possible. It 
is through such after-training service that 
the deaf child of tomorrow will be assured 
of the most acceptable instruction. 


Admission 


Applicants for admission to training classes 
must present evidences of maturity as indicated 
by stability of habits, attitude toward study, 
professional obligations, and social adjustments. 
They shall offer 16 units of secondary school 
credit certified by an accredited high or secondary 
school or their equivalent. It is recommended that 
only those from the upper third of a graduating 
class from a secondary or high school be consid- 
ered favorably in competition with others offering 
themselves for training. 

No specific recommendation as to age or 
race is here suggested. Chronological age 
is no fair measure of the acceptability of 
an individual for such responsibility as is 
placed upon the teacher of the deaf child. 
Institutions will, in most instances, fix their 
own age limits, but in no case should an 
applicant be accepted who is not competent 
to meet the requirements indicated above. 
The opportunity of American schools to 
contribute to the training of children in 
other lands should not be circumscribed by 
any racial regulation, nor should the op- 


portunity to provide the negro race with 
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eficiently equipped instructors be denied to 
any institution in a position to offer this 
instruction. 


Requirements for Graduation 


Trainees, to merit graduation, shall  satisfac- 
torily complete at least 120 semester hours* of 
general and special training, divided as follows: 
A group of foundation courses from the general 
field totalling a minimum of 39 semester hours; 
a group of courses in education, (principles, 
history of, philosophy of, etc.) totalling not less 
than 21 semester hours; a group of courses in 
the special field totalling not less than 30 semes- 
ter hours; privilege of election open to the in- 
dividual, under the direction of the supervisor 
of teacher training, approximating 30 semester 
hours. 
Foundation Courses: (These courses should be 
offered by the institution, or the applicant for 
admission to the training class may present certi- 
fied transcripts from colleges or universities in- 
dicating the satisfactory completion of the re- 
quired work prior to enrollment in the training 
class.) 
English: At least half of the required hours 
shall be in composition—1l2 semester hours; 
Basic Natural Science with laboratory—9 semester 
hours (recommended,—that this include zoology 
and a short course in the physics of sound) ; 
Basic Social Science (history, or government, or 
economics )—6 semester hours; Psychology (gen- 
eral)—-3 semester hours; Elementary Sociology 
3 semester hours; Health Education—3 semes- 
ter hours; Psychology of Childhood—3 semester 
hours. 


Core Courses in Education 


9 


Introduction to teaching (or equivalent) — 3 
semester hours; History of Education or Phil- 
osophy of Education, or both—3 semester hours; 
Principles of Education—3 semester hours; Tests 
and Measurements in Education—3_ semester 
hours; Primary or Intermediate Methods, or sec- 
ondary school subjects—6 semester hours; Super- 
vised observation and practice teaching of hear- 
ing children—3 semester hours. 


Special Courses 


Teaching of Speech—6 semester hours; Psy- 
chology of Speech and Language—2 semester 
hours; Acoustic Training, testing of hearing and 
use of instruments, techniques with hearing in- 
struments—2 semester hours; Techniques of In- 
structing the Deaf (special methods in subjects) 
—6 semester hours; Speech Reading—2 semester 


*A semester hour as used in this report represents 
18 clock hours of classroom instruction or 27 hours of 
laboratory experimentation or observation and practice 
teaching. Thus, 3 semester hours of classroom instruc- 
tion represents 54 clock hours of class attendance; 4 
semester hours of observation represents 108 clock 
hours of actual class attendance. 
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hours; Anatomy, Physiology and Pathology of 
the organs of speech and hearing—2 semester 
hours; Social Aspects of Deafness: history of 
education of the deaf, occupations, social adjust- 
ment, organizations of the deaf and of teachers 
of the deaf, publications, institutions, etc.—2 
semester hours; Observation and Practice Teach- 
ing, with deaf children (supervised)—8 semester 
hours. 

Recommended Elective Courses (30 semester 
hours): Creative Art, Manual Training, Music, 
Personality Adjustment, Home Economics, Vo- 
cational Guidance, Character Education, Eugen- 
ics, and Modern Languages. 


The division and subdivision of time as 
between prescribed courses (foundation, 
general education, and special training) 
and elective courses correlates closely with 
findings of the survey recently made by a 
commission under the direction of Dr. 
Rugg as a part of the national survey of 
the education of teachers. In the allotment 
of time for special training (subject matter 
recommended in the Yale report at Freder- 
ick) there is also close correlation with the 
practices reported by several institutions 
now offering teacher training. 
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A Mother and Her Deaf Child in 
South Africa 


Letters Written to the Volta Bureau by Miriam Boyd 


Foreworp: These letters began coming to the Volta Bureau in September, 1931. The last one, 
written in November, 1932, is in the form of an article. The collection offers remarkable evidence 


as to what a mother can do for her deaf child even under a difficult and trying situation. 


P. O. Eastwolds, Natal, S. Africa 
September 20, 193] 
Y little daughter has been deaf 
from birth, and is now nine years 
of age. She has been taught at 
I am teaching her myself, along 
with two younger children who have their 
hearing. 


home. 


The government school inspector vis- 
ited us this week for examination, and 
considered that the children had com- 
pleted “St. I” work. I do not know how 
that compares with American schools. The 
deaf child does the same work as the nor- 
mal children and has kept pace with them 
all the year. She has a good vocabulary 
make herself understood in 
words, though not always in full sen- 
tences. She understands the use of is and 
are, was and were, has and have, etc., but 
needs more work with them. The prepo- 


and can 


sitions she has mastered fairly well. Her 
speech or language work is going on very 
well. I want to help more with the lip 
reading. She is quite good, and we work 
at that a lot.... 

I have had helpful suggestions from 
the Principals of the Schools for the Deaf 
out here. The Rev. Blaxall of Cape Town 
has been especially good. He has lately 
deen to America. Cape Town is very far 
from me, so I cannot benefit by his good 
work. . My husband is a struggling 
farmer and we have a family of six to 
support. I would be grateful for any 
suggestions in the way of books or teach- 
ing that you can give. 

P. O. Eastwolds, Natal, S. Africa 
December 9, 1931 

Thanks for your letter, also the litera- 

ture and Vo_ta Review which you sent. 


EpIror. 


I enclose a money order for 12/6 which 
I hope corresponds to your subscription 
for the Votta Review. Miss Croker sent 
me the two readers, which meet my needs 
exactly. I feel I have much work to cover 
in the next year. There are many books 
which tempt me, but I will get them as I 
feel the need of them. 

I think we parents could help each 
other, though you can help us more. We 
haven’t the experience behind us or the 
knowledge of what has been done and 
can be done for the deaf. We only know 
our own struggles. We look to you for 
light and guidance. 

For myself, it is confidence which I 
need, and I gain that by comparing our 
work with the books and suggestions | 
get from those who have done the work— 
but I could do with more! 

My main guide for Mavis just now is 
her brothers and sisters. I am hoping that 
in three more years she will speak almost 
as fluently as they do. She knows as much 
as they do now, but I expect she will drop 
behind somewhat. 

Don’t you think our deaf children 
might correspond with each other? Mavis 
loves writing letters. She would be very 
interested in anyone very far away. As 
yet, she has not realized her handicap, 
though she knows that we can hear bet- 
ter than she can. I’m afraid it will have 
to come next year when I send the other 
children away to school and have to say 
definitely why she cannot go. I am not 
looking forward to that. I’m thinking of 
being that mother who wrote to her boy 
every day while he was at home during 
the holidays*——a splendid idea. 

Once again, many thanks for your help. 


*VOLTA REVIEW, July, August, 1931. 
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MAVIS AND HER BROTHER, PAT 


You are sure to hear again from me. It’s 
lovely to know you are interested in our 
work and progress. If you'll allow us to 
let off a little steam occasionally, it helps 
wonderfully. 
P. O. Eastwolds, Natal, S. Africa 
May 28, 1932 

The months fly so fast, and my days are 
so full. It makes life worth living, though 
there are regrets for many things left un- 
done. 

A little girl at the St. Augustine. School 
in Florida wrote to Mavis, and we were 
very pleased. Mavis answered, with my 
help, and we are looking forward to re- 
ceiving another letter soon. It has already 
made the far-away world seem real to 
Mavis. We are collecting pictures of our 
country to send over—there’s useful geog- 
raphy for us both. . . . I am studying the 
Votta Reviews, finding them very help- 
ful... . Our neighbors, all farmers, take 
an interest in Mavis, giving me their old 


work. One 


magazines for our school 
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neighbor rang me up yesterday to ask if 
she might try to teach Mavis music! We 
go once a week to this neighbor and join 
our “schools” for drill, dancing, and sing- 
ing. Mavis is full of rhythm, and seems 
to hear enough of the music to keep in 
time, and in the drill no one looking on 


would know she wasn’t a hearing child. 


I have been longing to attend the 
courses at Los Angeles as described in 
the Vo_Ta Review. A young girl athlete 
from Durban is going there to attend the 
Olympic Games. I did wish I had her 
opportunity. However, we will do our 
best where we are, and give thanks to all 
kind friends who have given us help. 


P. O. Eastwolds, Natal, S. Africa 
November 21, 1932. 


I am just beginning to realize who you 
all are, and I have a friendly feeling for 
America in general now. You suggested 
in your letter that I should write some- 
thing about Mavis and our work with her. 
I smiled at first at the thought of any- 
thing from me getting into print, but the 
idea took root and I remembered how I 
ached for a helping hand in the days 
when we were making a beginning. The 
trouble mostly was not knowing just what 
other people did for their children. When 
one can compare one’s own efforts with 
those of others, it is very comforting to 
find that one is on the right road, or very 
helpful if one is not. ... 


It is raining. My four older children 
are sitting around the table and upon it, 
playing “Pounce,” which quickens their 
eyes and hands. Mavis is well to the fore 
and is the scorer. The day has been per- 
fect. Our hills are beautifully green now. 
It is the beginning of summer. Our part 
of the world has suffered from droughts 
the last few years. Farmers are having a 
very lean time of it, but this last month 
has been more cheerful, as quite good 
rains have fallen. It is planting time. The 
farmers about here plant mealies (maize). 
We also keep sheep and cattle. The mar- 
ket for wool has fallen terribly the last 
couple of years. 
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THE SIX LITTLE BOYDS GARDEN ASSIDUOUSLY 


Mavis 

Mavis is ten years old now. She is the 
second in a family of six. She has two 
brothers and three sisters, all under twelve 
years of age, and all the greatest help in 
teaching Mavis and keeping her natural 
and normal. They do it consciously and 
unconsciously. I think, study, and plan 
for my teaching of Mavis, yet I am sure 
the children have really taught her more 
than I have. 

Often I worry that she may be missing 
much by not being with trained teachers 
in a school for the deaf. She does, she 
does! Yet, if it were otherwise, she would 
miss her home life and the contact with 
hearing children, she would become a 
stranger to brothers and sisters who will, 
or should, count greatly later on. I hear 
the children playing, Mavis giving direc- 
tions or planning the game, getting 
phrases and expressions out easily, having 
arguments over the rules of the game, 
teaching the younger ones how to play 
fairly, and so on. My heart grows lighter, 
and I turn to Daddy, saying, “I am sure 
she is better at home.” “Yes,” he replies, 
“I am positive of it.” I return to the 
great work again, determined to carry on 


and make my little girl fit to face the life 
before her. 

Her life so far has been full of joy and 
love, and to us she has been a blessing— 
just a bright, shining little light. It was 
a blow when we realized, when she was 
eight months old, that our baby was deaf. 
She had not thriven, and then came 
whooping cough when she was five months 
old. We never imagined such a calamity 
could befall us. 

My time and strength were taken up 
with babies arriving yearly, but we tried 
several things to help Mavis. First, ear 
specialists, who removed adenoids and 
tonsils. Another operation was performed 
a year later, when she was eighteen 
months old. Then, a good aunt, a Chris- 
tian Scientist, asked if she might have 
Mavis a few months. We gave our con 
sent, and five months later Mavis came 
back, looking a different child, bonny and 
well, but still not hearing. She was then 
three years old. 

This was when I worried most. She 
must be taught to speak. My heart, my 
head told me that Mavis urgently needed 
someone to attend to her all day long; to 
talk to her; to play with her. I tried in 
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every direction to find someone who had 
even an inkling of the way to set about it. 
No one knew anything. My own hands 
were tied. I was quite unfit. I really 
grieved at my helplessness. There was my 
little girl, growing so fast, passing the 
precious years, closed in a prison with 
windows shuttered and doors barred. (1 
made a mistake in thinking the windows 
were shuttered, though, for Mavis’ eyes 
are wonderful.) 

Those eyes have shown her from the 
earliest years how to understand people 
and situations. She first, when 
there is someone in need of help, some- 
one lagging behind and needing a help- 
ing hand, someone ill in bed and needing 
attention. She is a wonderful, capable 
helper. I never have to sort out her ward- 
robe. It is always in order. She chooses 
her clothes for every occasion, coming to 
me if she is not quite sure of herself. 

In some way I got in touch with a min- 
ister living thousands of miles away, who 
devotes his life to helping the deaf in 
South Africa. He sent me pamphlets tell- 
ing how other mothers had taught their 
own deaf children, some rules to help in 
their training before school age, some 
books on Helen Keller, and so on. Then 
I met a retired teacher who had con- 
ducted a school for the deaf many years 
before. She came to me for a few days, 
giving me an idea of how to begin teach- 
ing Mavis, also a few text books which 
she had used. 

The method was the same as I had used 
in teaching hearing children to read— 
luckily I had been a teacher before my 
marriage, teaching beginners through sev- 
eral classes. All this time my hands were 
over full with babies and I was worn out. 
So we decided to engage a person who 
had assisted in a deaf school. She was 
not recommended, but we hoped she might 
be useful. The venture was a failure. Her 
method was to hold Mavis’ hand and 
make her write aitches for half an hour 
at a time. When the child grew restless 
or cried, she was shaken and shown her 
desperate face in the looking glass! We 
didn’t allow that for long. 


knows, 
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At this time, Mavis was five years old. 
She could say very little: “Mummy,” 
“Daddy,” and perhaps one or two other 
words—and my hands were still tied. 
However, I did my best. Mavis was obe- 
dient, thoughtful for others, intelligent, 
happy and joyous. Her hearing developed 
slightly. She could hear a rooster crow, 
or a clapping of the hands, but voices 
did not reach her. 

A year went by. Advertisements for a 
teacher brought a few applications, but 
none satisfactory. Then came a _ letter 
from the good minister so far away. He 
recommended a “charming young wom- 
an,” herself hard of hearing, but a very 
good lip reader. She had no experience 
in teaching. She came—and at the end 
of eighteen months Mavis was set free of 
her prison— doors open and windows 
wide. 

But we had to think and work. Every 
night we read, planned, and worked. 
Mavis’ progress was wonderful in every 
way. She opened outwards, as it were, 
and blossomed. I believe no one could 
have done more for Mavis than that good 
hearted girl did. She gave her heart to 
the work, and all her quick wit. Every 
minute of the day, in school, in play, in 
sorrows and joys, Mavis was helped. 

I give an outline of our work, hoping 
it may help somewhere. 

First, the sounds of consonants and 
vowels were taught, by attention to the 
mouth, breath, lips, teeth, tongue, by feel- 
ing the nose or throat. Every sound was 
carefully taught until the child could re- 
produce each one. Every sound was ac- 
companied by a three inch cardboard 
letter, black for soft breath sounds and 
red for voiced sounds. Plasticene and 
clay helped in getting the visible forms 
of the letters and then crayons on paper. 
In the crayon work we used free arm 
movements, making big letters. Then be- 
gan writing, I should say printing, for 
the written forms were taught much later. 

The counting of objects began our num- 


ber work; then grouping of numbers, 
bead threading, number pictures and 
drawing. Games were much used for 
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memory training, and sense games for 
touch, smell, etc. In al! our work we went 
out for teaching Mavis to talk, talk, talk, 
and to watch our lips and read our talk. 
A ball game would teach “throw,” 
“catch,” “hold,” “drop.” It was wonder- 
ful the way the vocabulary grew. 

When the separate sounds were known, 
we began building little words, using the 
cardboard letters. “Go” would be acted: 
then the letters g o, would be sounded, 
at first far apart, then gradually closer, 
till the word was clearly spoken. We 
acted, sounded, then produced such words 
as “No,” “up,” etc., with the actual letters 
for reading. 

We cut squares of cardboard, and pasted 
on them small pictures of objects, such as 
cup, with the name printed below. We 
made dozens of these cards, giving them to 
Mavis one or two at a time. Games were 
invented to develop sight reading and 


Here we began using “a” and 





memory. 
“the.” 

One most useful book which we com- 
piled was our Vowel Book. Taking “ar,” 
we would find illustrations of such words 
as “arm,” “farm,” “star,” and paste them 
in the book, with the word written under- 
neath, and with a complete list of the 
words at the end. For instance: 

Short a: apple, Pat, hat. Illustrated 


Short i: pin, pink, pig. Illustrated 
Short o: pot, cot, hot. Illustrated 
Short u: hut, cut, nut. Illustrated 


Short e: red, fed, web. Illustrated 

The long vowels were treated in the 
same way; also long and short 00; ou, 
ow, air, are, ir, er, ur, etc. These filled a 
thick exercise book. 

Then we made lists of words known, be- 
ginning with each consonant in turn, and 
also words ending with that consonant: 
e.g., big, bat, ball, rub, tub. 

The game “I spy with my little eye, 
something beginning with B,” we used here. 

We taught the names of (a) the parts 
of the body, (b) words for actions, (c) 
names of colors, (d) the days of the week, 
(e) the names of figures, (f) some ad- 
jectives, (g) names of birds, (h) names 
of animals, (i) names of fruit, (j) names 
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of flowers, (k) telling the time, (1) the 
calendar. We used real things and illus. 
trations all the time. 

Lip reading was in and out of all our 
work; commands to be carried out, for in. 
stance: open the door, sit down, stand up, 
come here, come to me, and any others 
used with normal children every day. 

Games using questions and answers are 


useful. We taught questions beginning 
“Have you ? What color a 
How many ? Where is ? Do 
you like ...? Can you.......? Then 
the answers to suit, “I have _— 
want I like I can 


I am .” We developed these and 
added more as time went on. 

Next, we started to make a reading book. 
Taking a full page picture, we composed 
a short description, using short, simple 
sentences, questions, and conversational 
words that Mavis knew. Mavis can now 
read well, and I give her plenty of it in 
various ways. She has many story books, 
and plenty of readers of all kinds and all 
stages. She doesn’t understand everything 
she reads, but the ideas come and can be 
connected up in time. 

Nursery rhymes and short poems have 
been a great delight. Some she says well, 
others not so well, but the expressions 
stick to her mind, and she will apply them 
frequently in quite different connections. 
Every rhyme has been illustrated in her 
book. 

Now, we have begun a percussion band, 
using a drum, bells, a tambourine, and a 
triangle. Her sense of rhythm is well de- 
veloped. Her verses are said to the beat- 
ing of a drum, or something to get the 
swing and time. She loves this. 

Last year I had to teach four of my 
children, including Mavis. The eldest 
was ahead of the others. Mavis was doing 
the same work as the two just younger 
than herself. She kept pace with them al- 
most to the end, but I found the others 
were being kept back, so now I have a 
governess for them while I teach Mavis 
alone. I forgot to say that my brother 


carried off our “charming young woman,” 
leaving me with Mavis to teach as well as 
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the other three. During the year, Mavis 
did everything with the other children, 
having lip reading extra. 

When actual things cannot be obtained 
we use pictures, pictures, and pictures 
again. Mavis has two exercise books full 
of pictures, illustrating such words as 
“key and quay,” “way and weigh,” and also 
the two meanings of words like “bark,” 
“bow,” “tie.” Every word is used in a 
suitable sentence. 

We try to describe pictures or make up 
stories about them. A geography exercise 
book has pictures of geographical terms: 
hill, mountain, volcano, river, source, 
mouth, etc. There are collections of the 
peoples of the world, and of animals of 
the various regions. 

I have begun telling the old fairy tales 
now, trying to get a sequence of pictures. 
Then Mavis takes each picture in turn and 
retells and writes the story as she can. 

Her number work has been as practical 
as possible, using real things to begin 
with. Addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division are mastered. We use 
money with some of the problems. I try 
to teach her the language of arithmetic as 
we go along, but naturally the sums in 
problem form are not too easy unless I 
set them in language she knows. She 
weighs in pounds and ounces, guesses 
weights and verifies them. She makes 
cakes, weighing out the ingredients. She 
measures all sorts of things in yards, feet 
and inches, and does practical written 
work. She measures in gallons, quarts 
and pints. 
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Two books have been of wonderful as- 
sistance to me: Child Education, pub- 
lished in England, and THE Votta REVIEW, 
from Washington. There are always new 
ideas, new subjects, and many suggestions 
which help me along. 


My neighbors, all farmers and living 
miles apart, take a great interest in Mavis. 
They give us their old magazines for illus- 
trations; they invite Mavis for week ends; 
when we have parties and games, every- 
body remembers Mavis. During holidays 
Mavis usually goes away to uncles or 
aunts, all of whom love her and try to 
help me to develop her in every possible 
way. 

On one great occasion, when her gover- 
ness was about to be married, she travelled 
overland to Cape Town with her, a jour- 
ney of many days. She attended the wed- 
ding as flower girl. I supplied a camera, 
films, and a big, black diary, in which 
Mavis kept a record of her wonderful 
holiday. She returned by ship with an 
uncle and his family. Her brother, Jack, 
was with her on this holiday, and now 
they often have little talks together when 
a picture crops up to suggest some hap- 
pening, or a word needs explaining. That 
trip opened a much bigger world to Mavis. 
I want her to travel whenever it can be 
managed, and not always with me. 


The future I cannot plan, but I pray 
always that God will keep my child in 
His safe keeping, giving me strength, un- 
derstanding, and wisdom with which to 
carry on this great work. 





THE CLARKE SCHOOL OATH 
Repeated Each Week in Assembly by the Older Pupils 


We will earnestly try never to bring disgrace to this, our school, by any act of dishonesty or 
cowardice; we will fight for what we think is right; we will honor and obey the laws of our school; 


we will do our best to help other children honor and obey these laws. 


When the time comes for us to graduate or leave, we will transfer Clarke School to the other 


children a greater and more beautiful place than it was when it was given to us. 


Adapted from the Athenian Oath. 
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“A RECEPTION AT MOUNT VERNON,” CLARKE SCHOOL, 1932 
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Two Articles for Teachers, from the 
Clarke School for the Deaf 














The Washington Bicentennial Celebration 


at the Clarke School 


By Jean DALLETT 


in which the Clarke School partici- 

pated in the nation-wide Bicentennial 
celebration, it might be of interest to tell 
just how we worked out a scheme in 
which the entire school could take part. 
We were happy to discover that this plan 
proved to be one from which a large 
proportion of the student body gained 
much of educational value. 

Some of the members of our faculty 
met, and, after discussing the pros and 
cons of numerous forms of entertainment, 
it was agreed that “a reception at Mount 
Vernon” was an idea that would cover 
the situation in quite a remarkable way. 
A committee on costumes was appointed, 
consisting of a teacher from each depart- 
ment, and about four weeks previous to 
February 23, 1932—the date set for the 
reception—preparations began in a serious 
fashion. Each teacher was asked to be 
responsible for her own class and in this 
way no one had too large a number to 
assist, yet all played a part in the devel- 
opment of the plan. The costume closet 
was stripped of every available article. 
Everything we could lay our hands on, 
with a little ingenuity, “turned colonial.” 
The teachers were tireless in their efforts 
to help their pupils and the Upper and 
Middle School children did a great deal 
in the preparation of their own costumes. 
Some parents became very enthusiastic 


[: giving a brief description of the way 





and raided their attics, sending some 
really lovely old dresses which beautified 
the occasion. Old straw hats were bent 
here and there, plumes and ribbons added, 
and lo! fascinating colonial bonnets ap- 
peared. Cardboard, aluminum paint and 
silver paper made excellent shoe and knee 
buckles. Curls were added to bobbed 
heads by means of elastic, concealed be- 
neath bright ribbons. Boys’ suit coats 
were transformed with a bit of cambric 
and lace. In ways too numerous to men- 
tion the preparations went forward. 

The children especially enjoyed the 
feeling that the teachers, normal stu- 
dents, and all persons connected with the 
school were also constructing costumes 
for themselves, so that they, too, could 
take part in the event. We found that the 
older pupils were most interested in read- 
ing everything they could find concerning 
those olden times. They desired so much 
to appear as if they were actually living 
in 1732 that a number of them wanted to 
have numerous historical events at their 
command in order that their conversation 
at the reception might be appropriate to 
those days. 

Our art teacher undertook the stupen- 
dous task of painting Mount Vernon on a 
huge curtain to be hung as a background 
for the reception. The progress of the 
painting was watched with great enthusi- 
asm by all the children, as the methods 
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used in the construction of such a work 
of art were entirely novel to them. 

Groups of children from each depart- 
ment were in the meantime rehearsing 
dances of George Washington’s day. There 
was constant discussion in the _ school 
rooms, at the table, in the Gymnasium as 
to the details of costumes and customs. 
For weeks we literally lived in a colonial 
atmosphere School 
children. 

At last the great day 
“Mount Vernon” stood in 
our Gymnasium, 


among our Upper 
arrived and 
readiness in 
among a number of 
splendid evergreen trees. Seven of our 
older boys, as negro servants in livery, 
with red coats and white gloves, were sta- 
tioned at the door and scattered about “on 
the lawn” to care for the needs of the 
guests. General Washington, impersonated 
by one of our boys, Miss Leonard, as 
Lady Washington, and Miss Yale, as the 
General’s mother, were in place to receive 
their guests. 

The running track was filled with in- 


vited friends from town. Only those in 
costume were allowed on the main floor 
and there were two hundred of us in the 
gala attire of that period of long ago. 

Shortly after three o’clock the long line 
of colonial ladies and gentlemen and 
quaintly attired boys and girls passed be- 
fore their host and hostess, dropping a 
curtsy or making a courtly bow in the 
correct manner of the time. After the 
formal reception was over, the “guests” 
grouped themselves about the room and 
all attention was given to the program of 
dances which started with a charming 
“minuet miniature” danced by our three 
youngest children, and included dances 
by pupils from all three departments and 
ended with a finished presentation of the 
minuet danced by eight of our Upper 
School girls. 

Refreshments were then served by the 
efficient negro servants, while the guests 
mingled informally. A number of the 
Gawith Hall girls had, with the help of 
the teacher of sewing, dressed their dolls 
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in colonial costume and these were greatly 
admired by the younger pupils as well as 
by all who saw them. 

There did not seem to be a moment 
when we felt as if we were living in mod- 
We were temporarily trans- 
dress and 


ern times. 
formed by 
seemed actually to live, for that brief 
period, in the days of Washington. 


our change in 


The older children’s pleasure knew no 
bounds when Miss Leonard announced 
that we should wear our costumes to sup- 
per. The dining room in Rogers Hall was 
a festive sight that evening. One child 
said that she wished she could always 
wear a dress such as she then wore as it 
made her feel so much more lady-like. 


OR the deaf child, language must 
be a tool subject as well as an ex- 
pression subject. He needs to ac- 

quire the understanding and use of cer- 
tain language principles before he can 
understand his geography and history and 
assigned readings. So, a good part of the 
language teacher’s time in the upper mid- 
dle grades must be spent in presenting 
the present perfect tense and in creating 
situations in which the children will make 
use of this new tense and of other lan- 
guage principles needed in school and in 
general conversation. 

When our children begin to use the 
present perfect tense naturally and cor- 
rectly, their language gains a decided 
We have found it wise to 
present this principle in three definite 
steps, or as we say, under three rules. 
If this tense can be presented in the early 
part of the school year, the teacher will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
children have made it their own and are 
using it in their conversations and con- 
nected language long before the end of 


smoothness. 












Teaching the Present Perfect Tense 


By Marion Woop Gare 
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Another girl remarked that she would 
save her costume and in future years show 
it to her grandchildren and say, “Yes, I 
wore this dress to George Washington’s 
reception at Mount Vernon, many years 
ago.” 

After supper some of the teachers and 
normal students danced the Virginia Reel, 
much to the delight of the children. Thus 
our celebration started at three o’clock 
and lasted until ten—or more correctly 
one could say that it lasted for weeks. 

We feel that we have never developed 
any entertainment, or should I say pro- 
ject, here at Clarke School which has 
proved to be such a really delightful 
affair and yet from which so much was 
gained from an educational standpoint. 


the term. Careful observation, both in the 
classroom and outside, gives the alert 
teacher innumerable opportunities to make 
occasions for its use and to guide the 
children in thoughtfully correcting their 
mistakes. 

Preparatory Work: In preparation for 
the present perfect tense, time must be 
taken to teach that a time word or phrase 
must always be used or understood with 
the past and future tenses and that the 
time may or may not be given with the 
present and present progressive tenses. 
That is, the children must know that 
“sometime,” “in a few minutes” and like 
time words and phrases are used with the 
future tense only; that in the clause, 
“When Tom is old enough,” the future is 
understood. They must know that “this 
week” and “today” may be used with all 
the. tenses. We may use elliptical sen- 
tences, omitting either the verb or the 
time; flash cards on which time words or 
phrases are written; and statements to be 
marked right or wrong according to the 


absence or presence of time words. At 
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A fter ’ 
clauses 
careful to 


this time, Before 
When and While 
are used. However, we 
make the class understand that the intro- 
ductory words in these clauses are not 
time words in the sense of yesterday or 
tomorrow, but that they designate the or- 
der in which the two events took place. 
Be sure that the children know the 
meaning of the question, “Is the action 
finished?” Show that action has the same 
root as the word active, referring to the 
active voice in which the subject does 
something. Someone in the class may 
offer the words actor and actress, or the 
verb to act. This always gives us an ex- 
cellent opportunity to show that words 
having the same root have similar mean- 
ings. Use action work and pictures to 
show whether the action is finished or not. 


The Presentation of Rule 1: 

Now we are ready to present the new 
tense. Make the class feel the need of the 
new tense by showing that sometimes, 
even if an action is finished, we do not 
know or care when. Therefore, we need 
a new tense to express it. For instance, 
I went to California is wrong without a 
time word or phrase, but / have been to 
California is correct. That gives a logical 
need for the new tense. The action is fin- 
ished but no time is given. The following 
exercise helps: 


are 


Tell me somewhere you have been. 

Tell me something you have seen. 

Tell me something you have done. 
Only the last of these is difficult. The 
children often say, “I have done made a 
table.” To correct this, ask questions using 
do-do, did-do, will-do, are-doing, and 
finally have-done. This shows that done 
is a form of do and should not be used 
in the answer any more than in its more 
familiar forms. 

Ask the class to change sentences from 
the present perfect tense, Rule I, to the 
past tense. To be able to do this, some- 
one must ask the writer of the statement 
when it happened. Never allow a state- 
ment to be given in the past tense without 
giving the time, unless it is understood. 


~I 


uw 


The Presentation of Rule II: 

Some day the flowers in a vase may be 
wilted or some water may be found on 
the floor or the plant may be found very 
wet. Then comes the opportunity to teach 
Rule II. The statements, “The flowers 
have wilted,” “Someone has spilled water 
on the floor,” “Someone has watered our 
plant,” do not belong to Rule I, The class 
knows that the action was finished just a 
short time before. After more action work, 
the following rule may be formulated— 
the action was finished recently. 


Analyze the following: 


(1. She went to 

| 

| school a short 
time ago. 

2. She is 
now. 


Ruth has gone to school. } 





| there 
¥ (1. She came to school 
Miss Frost has} ., a.: 
d at 8:30. 
come to school. | 2 


é 


. She is here now. 


1. I went to the Library 


I have been to | me : 
this morning. 


a le I came back. 

Contrast has been as used in Rule I, in 
which no time is given, with has been as 
used in Rule II when we know that the 
action was finished recently. 

Describe the action in a great many 
pictures, using either the present progres- 
sive or present perfect tense, according 
to its completion. At first, a list of the 
verbs is given and the tenses to be used 
are decided upon in class discussion. 
Later, the class should write without the 
discussion. Finally, when the children 
can work independently with pictures the 
teacher will see just how well she has 
taught! 

At this time, an original story is often 
told by the teacher about the picture just 
described. Later, the children write orig- 
inal stories about pictures, using all 
tenses. Unless a distinction is made in 
these two types of work, picture descrip- 
tion and stories about pictures, a confu- 
sion of tenses results. 

Give lists of sentences all in the pres- 
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ent perfect tense and ask the class to des- 
ignate the rule each follows. Use the fol- 
lowing time words and phrases with Rule 
Il: just, today, lately, this , and 
recently. 
Present Perfect Progressive, Rule II: 
Send the children to do something of 
their own choosing. Later, ask of each 
one: “What have you been doing?” This 
form of the present perfect tense is often 
heard. Also, use pictures in which the 
actions (coasting, reading, making, etc.) 
have just been finished. 
Present Perfect Followed by an Adjective: 
Lead the class to use the present per- 
fect tense followed by an adjective, as “I 
have been sick,” and “I have been busy.” 
Suggest that, at the end of a party, it is 
better to say “I have had a good time” 
than “I had a good time.” 


Passive Voice: 

The passive voice in the present -per- 
fect tense should be introduced at any 
time it becomes necessary to use it. It 
offers no great problem. 


Presentation of Rule III: 


The action reaches to the present—is 
developed by leading the children to make 
the following statements, beginning with 
the present and going backward. 

Mr. Smith is our Principal now. 

He was Principal in 1932. 

He was Principal in 1931. 

He was Principal in 1929. 

He was Principal in 1928. 

He was Principal in 1927. 

He was Principal in 1926. 

He became our Principal in 1925. 


Then ask the children to combine all of 
these statements in one statement. One 
child once offered, “Mr. Smith is was our 
Principal,’ which showed that she was 
really thinking. The action between 1925 
and 1932 was finished, requiring was, and 
the action in 1933 was not finished, re- 
quiring is. That was good reasoning. The 
final statement should be, “Mr. Smith has 
been our Principal since 1925” or “for 
eight years.” 

A great many statements should be ana- 
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lyzed in this way. Then, ask the children 
to change a statement using since 

to a statement using for many 
years. Has been - since should be 
contrasted with has been as used in Rules 
I and Il. 

Ask the question, “How long has 
been ?” Contrast “Have you ever 
seen {someone living)?” with 
“Did you ever see (someone 
dead)?” In answer to the first question 
the time words yet or never may be used. 
In answering the second question only 
never is correct. Yet indicates that we 
may expect to see {someone 
living) in future time. 

Finally, statements following all three 
rules may be given for the children to 
classify. So many interesting facts and 
news items can be used constantly with 
this tense that acquiring its use need 
never seem irksome. 


Gainful Fun in the Schoolroom 


A too-formal schoolroom kills the spirit 
of learning. Drill may become tiresome 
and mechanical unless we make games of 
it. There are many ways for us, as teach- 
ers, to stimulate interest. Be original. 
Riddles are always enjoyed. Give com- 
mands like these: Write nose. Change the 
first letter and you will have a flower. 
Put a letter in front of ink and tell me 
what color you have. “What-is-wrong sto- 
rits” are good. The children watch in- 
tently for the mistake which the teacher 
intentionally makes in telling a_ short 
story. “What happened” stories are well 
worth using. Each child reads silently a 
short story on a card, and then gives back 
the leading thought of the story. The 
cards are exchanged until each child has 
had every card. 

Even learning the alphabet is pleasant 
when a game is made of it. As the teacher 
spells words, the children write on the 
slate and keep a record of their successes 
and failures. Arranging words alpha: 
betically is much more fun than merely 
memorizing the alphabet. At first, the 
children may refer to the written alpha 
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bet, but soon they do it independently. 
Some classes have made little diction- 
aries of their own of pocket size note- 
books. First, the books are divided into 
sections, one for each letter of the alpha- 
bet. Then, new words and their meanings 
are recorded. The title of the book is 
“New Words,” and it is referred to con- 
stantly. This is a good preparatory step 
toward using a real dictionary. 

In our “Work Books” we keep our new 
language and expressions. The language 
of the children broadens out so rapidly in 
their last year in our Middle School that 
“Work Books” are very helpful. The chil- 
dren love them! 

The following is a game which com- 
bines conversational language and play. 
To the teacher’s remark, “I like 
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the children reply, “So do I.” “I do, too.” 
“T don’t.” “Do you?” If the teacher says 
“T don’t care much for .” the chil- 
dren may say, “Neither do I.” “I don’t, 
either.” “Don’t you?” “I do.” 

In contrast, the teacher may say, “Do 
you like ?” The answers may be: 
“Yes, very much.” “No, not at all.” “I 
don’t know whether I do or not.” “Pretty 
well.” 

To the question, “How do you like 

?” the answers may be: “Very 
much.” “Pretty well.” “Not very well.” 
“Not at all.” 

These are only a few suggestions for 
making language lessons alive and inter- 
esting. There are many others. They 
make joyful faces and willing workers, 
which is, after all, one of our aims. 
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A Century of Progress 


Life, Motion, Drama Await Visitors in Chicago 


AY it with action. 

Show them how it works. 

One of the great ideas behind A 
Century of Progress Exposition, the 1933 
World’s Fair at Chicago, might be summed 
up in those two brief sentences. 

The best brains of science and industry 
have joined forces to show the world, at 
the Chicago Fair, a new type of exhibit- 
ing. Motion and animation will be em- 
phasized, because the modern age is in- 
terested in movement. Instead of motion- 
less finished products, the displays will 
present processes of fabrication or manu- 
facturing. 

Drama will be the watchword of the 
Exposition, the dramatization of the sci- 
entific discoveries that have provided the 
world, in one short century, with new 
means of transportation and communica- 
tion, new methods of manufacturing, new 
weapons for fighting disease, new com- 
forts and living conditions that were un- 
dreamed of a hundred years back. 

Visitors to Chicago’s Fair, instead of 
seeing row on row of automobiles, will 
see automobiles actually being made, 
from the start of the assembly line until 
the machines are driven off under their 
own power. They will see articles of 
clothing fabricated on machines that have 
almost human skill. They will see every- 
day electrical devices being manufactured; 
they will see how steel is fabricated; how 
electrical power is generated. 

How blast furnaces convert raw ore in- 
to steel for the nation’s railroads, auto- 
mobiles, homes and factories will be de- 
picted by the steel industry. The exhibit, 
sponsored by subsidiary manufacturers of 
the United States Steel Corporation will, 
in effect, take Exposition visitors inside 
the gates of a steel plant and show some 
of the spectacular operations of steel 
making. 


What appears to be hot molten metal 
will flow from the furnaces at regular 
intervals. Huge banks of open hearth 
furnaces and Bessemer converters will be 
portrayed in operation. Specially de- 
signed lighting apparatus will give an ap- 
pearance of full operation. 

A reproduction of a diamond mine, it 
is planned, will tell in animated style the 
story of the processing of precious stones. 
There will be a mill where visitors may 
see raw diamonds recovered from “blue 
ground” or ore. Nearby will be a prome- 
nade along the streets of old Amsterdam, 
diamond cutting center of the world, 
where visitors may peer through windows 
of quaint shops and watch diamond cut- 
ters at work. 

The story of science will be portrayed 
in a thrilling manner under a plan of ex- 
hibits worked out in cooperation with the 
National Research Council and leading 
universities, museums and scientific insti- 
tutions. 


All these exhibits will interest the on- 
lookers and give them a scientifically au- 
thentic understanding of the subjects pre- 
sented. 

The General Electric Company will 
bring its latest miracles of electrical sci- 
ence out of the laboratory. It will exhibit 
the chyratron organ—the size of a piano, 
but combining the range, volume and mu- 
sical quality of pipe organ and calliope. 
It will show the fever machine—wonder 
device for increasing temperatures at will 
in fighting diseases. It will demonstrate 
the communication of sound over light 
beams. Equipment will illustrate the ap- 
plication of electricity to transportation 
by land and water, to scores of industrial 
uses, and to the home—including electric 
cookery, refrigeration and air condition- 
ing. 

(Continued on page 93) 
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EAR COLLEAGUES: 

Before starting to pound out the 

monthly barrage of words that 
starts the department, I hereby serve no- 
tice to Ye Editor—most respected critic 
and holder of 
the money bags 

-—that this is not 

a Chip - on - the - 

Shoulder disser- 

tation. Now and 

then, when some 

injustice or mis- 
understanding of 

us teachers of the 
deaf stirs me up to wax emphatic, I have 
a hard time convincing Ye Editor that it 
is the principle of the thing, and not per- 
sonal resentment, that influences me. 
(Sometimes I have a hard time convinc- 
ing myself!) 

But this time is different. This time [ll 
leave it to you, Colleagues. Besides, I 
can furnish proof, which I will do, later 
on. 





The thing that is lashing the depart- 
ment to fury just now is this: Why must 








a teacher turn into a supervising teacher, 
or assistant principal, or principal, in 
order to be considered “successful”? Tal- 
ents differ, as the squirrel told the moun- 
tain. Why isn’t it as honorable and worth 
while and praiseworthy to be a gifted 
classroom teacher as it is to be an ad- 
ministrator? You'll agree with me that 
according to professional opinion it isn’t, 
Colleagues, but why not? 

An artist doesn’t have to be director of 
an art gallery to win distinction. A doc- 
tor doesn’t have to superintend a hospital. 
A writer doesn’t have to run a newspaper. 
These people are allowed to follow their 
own special bents. 

Recently, at a big state convention, I 
was standing near one of the booths in 
the exhibit hall. A well dressed, attrac- 
tive woman was examining children’s 
books at one end of the booth. Near her 
was another woman, a dowdy, fussy soul, 
who was snatching books from under 
other people’s noses with impunity, but 
with sniffs from the other people. 

The salesman, it was plain, preferred 
to give his attention to the first lady, who 
was asking intelligent questions, and offer- 
ing a pertinent criticism or two concern- 
ing a certain book. But at last the sales- 
man produced the usual slips to be signed 
with the name of one’s school, one’s own 
name, and position in the school. I saw 
the salesman glance at the slips, and in- 
stantly his manner changed. To the fussy 
lady he was all deference, and to the other 
woman he was indifferent. Why? It was 
easy to see the slips. The fussy lady had 
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signed herself “principal,” and the other 
one “teacher.” 

I happened to recognize the lady who 
signed herself teacher, and knew she was 
chairman of one of the big sub-divisions 
of the convention. She was a noted edu- 
cator, too, and had inaugurated new 
methods in secondary education. 

The salesman, unaware of all this, as- 
sumed that to a book seller, a woman 
who was principal of a school was more 
important than a plain teacher. How was 
he to know that this quiet teacher’s rec- 
ommendations as to high school reading 
would be scribbled down frantically by 
hundreds of eager book buying principals 
and superintendents? 

Now of course this was outside our own 
field, Colleagues. But I remember a sim- 
ilar experience which was in our own 
field, at one of our own Association Sum- 
mer Meetings. 

I was walking down the assembly hall 
with an outstanding teacher from our 
own school, after a session in which my 
friend had made an address which roused 
enthusiastic applause. I, then a young 
teacher, was thrilled to be walking with 
a colleague so distinguished, and_thor- 
oughly enjoyed the congratulations which 
were heaped upon my friend as she moved 
down the hall. 

Suddenly our progress was halted by 
a stout, florid gentleman, whom I did not 
know from Adam, but who, it turned out 
later, was commissioner of education in a 
nearby state, scouting for a principal for 
his new school for deaf. 

This Big Shot began chatting with my 
friend, whose speech seemed to have made 
a big impression on the commissioner. 
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All his queries, when answered, seemed 
to make him the more determined to have 
her, and he was finally edging round to 
the question of salary, when he had a last 
moment of caution. 

“How long you been teaching:” he in- 
quired. 

“Twelve years,” my friend told him. 

“Twelve years?” he echoed in surprise, 
“and still only a 
teacher? Not even 
a supervising 
teacher? Well, I 
don’t know — | 
have a couple 
persons to 
interview—I'll let 
you know if——” 
and he _ waddled 
and puffed out of 
sight forever. 

“Why didn’t you tell him that you were 
asked to be assistant principal of your 
own school,” I demanded furiously, “why 
didn’t you?” 

“Oh, don’t take it so hard!” my friend 
said, shrugging her shoulders. “Wait till 
you've taught a while and you'll learn a 
lot about teaching the deaf.” 

However, after all these years the mem- 
ory of that episode still enrages me. For 
if ever any teacher was a master crafts- 
man, that teacher was. Lucky was _ the 
deaf child that entered her class room. 

In my college days there was a famous 
professor, the pride of the university, who 
was a kindly modest genius. Once, when 
asked to be dean, he shook his head. 
“No,” said he, “I’m not an administrator. 
I’m a teacher.” 

Well, my college has had many deans, 
but none has won the renown that pro- 
fessor has had. Even now, when he has 
retired from college life, science teachers 
from schools and colleges all over the 
country still journey to his home to con- 
sult him, to discover how he contrived to 
make abstruse facts so delightfully inter- 
esting to ordinary college students. 

The professor laughs, and maintains 
there was no particular feat about it. “It 
was just,” he says, “that for many years 
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| had the opportunity to stand with one 
hand on a beloved subject, and the other 
held out to eager groping lovable young 
students.” 

Colleagues, we teachers of deaf chil- 
dren stand with one hand touching knowl- 
edge and the other held out to groping 
lovable little deaf children. Day after day, 
in our classrooms, we discover how to 
make this number concept a little more 
understandable for poor bewildered nine 
year old Johnny. Susie and Harry, com- 
ing to us later, won't trip over the stum- 
bling block that was in Johnny’s way, be- 
cause, in the meantime, we have learned 
how to take it out of the path. 

Day after day, too, we teachers learn 
more about deaf children, and thus how 
to help more deaf 
children. How can 
we help it when we 
console Johnny after 
a visit to the dentist, 
rejoice with him over 
necktie, and 








\ { ¢ a new 
celebrate his birth- 
day with him? 
Was it not while Miss Alcorn was 


teaching that she developed her famous 
Tadoma Method? And, if we are not 
mistaken, it was while Miss Fitzgerald 
was teaching in the classroom that she 
worked out her language method. Cer- 
tainly Miss Yale has always generously 
given credit to the teacher who worked 
out with her the Northampton Charts. 

Not that we depreciate the work of as- 
sistant principals and principals, Heaven 
bless them! We couldn’t teach half so 
well without them! We only insist that 
excellent teachers, who are born teachers 
and not administrators, should not be 
urged and prodded into executive jobs i 
order to advance in the profession, but 
should be encouraged to teach on and on 
and on. 

The things about deaf children that we 
still need to know, will be found out by 
these teachers—if they are found out at all. 

That promised proof has still to be 
squeezed the proof that there is noth- 
ing resentful or Chip-on-the-Shoulderish 
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about the animadversions which follow. 

Well, all experienced Colleagues will 
know it without my mentioning it. We 
old hands know that every year (not per- 
haps since the depression but certainly 
before and presumably after it) Those 
Offers romp around the school in spring 
—the offer to be supervising teacher in 
Prison Row School, or to be principal in 
Slim Eats Home, or assistant principal in 
Dragon’s Lair Institute. O, and that Sque- 
dunk offer! I'll wager there isn’t a single 
experienced teacher of the deaf who has not 
refused an invitation to be assistant prin- 
cipal of Squedunk School, at nine hundred 
dollars, live out, act as clerk in the school 
office, and run the school laundry. Or 
did they offer you nine hundred and 
twenty-five dollars—the time you declined 
Squedunk? 

Yes, we experienced teachers know, but 
for the benefit of school commissioners, 
book salesmen, superintendents and others 
who don’t, this department suggests that 
teachers who teach because they want to, 
and not because they never have a chance 
to supervise or administer, be given little 
medals service stripes, in the manner 
of those bestowed on soldiers, and they 
might be printed something like this: 


Jan., 1928, Offered the Principalship 


of S———— 

Mar., 1930, Invited to be Supervisor 
at X—-——_—_. 

Oct., 1931, Asked to be Assistant 


Principal of Y————— 
Nov., 1932, Queried by W- — 
Dec., 1933, Re fused Z———— 

The most modest and retiring teacher I 
know, who is also one of the best teachers 
in the field, would look imposing and im- 
portant, at conventions, wearing a lot of 
badges inscribed in this fashion. Wouldn't 
she, Colleagues? And imagine how the 
young teachers would stare! 

February Doings 

Since February is the month of valen- 
tines, its a good time to plan activities 
around the postman, post oflice, letters, 
stamps, etc. We found the three cent 
postage made 


stamps some fine new 
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arithmetic problems for our own letter 
writing boys and girls. Taking a parcel 
post package to the postoflice, where a 
good natured official weighed it and the 
children watched and assisted in the calcu- 
lations, made practical arithmetic for a 
class a bit older. 

Teaching children to address an en- 
velope properly constitutes a big bugbear 
to this teacher. Just when I think my 
worries are all over, one of the children 
has a sudden spasm of originality, and in 
addressing envelopes originality cannot be 
encouraged. 

How about “letter language”? Do your 
children use it fluently? Can they talk 
about addressing envelopes, sealing them, 
buying stamps, a change of address, need- 
ing another sheet of letter paper, and so 
on? Or do they insist on saying, “I will 
write my live,” “May I have two letters?” 
“May I letter my cousin?” ete. (Of course 
my pupils never say such things, Col- 
[ can’t imagine how they came 
into my mind! Can you?) 

Valentine Day will furnish motivation 
for a good deal of this drill work. The 
older children will enjoy choosing some 


leagues! 


friend to surprise with a valentine letter— 
a real letter—after they have been told 
the legends about St. Valentine’s letters. 
Let them send one real letter, at least, and 
then if they prefer valentines for the rest 
of their friends, well and good. But don’t 
let’s miss this big chance to emphasize the 
importance of nice letters. 

This reminds me that Miss J. M. asks 
the department to advise her how she can 
persuade her deaf pupils to make their 
own valentines, instead of preferring the 
bought kind “which are, so many of them, 
hideous,” she adds. 

Well, Miss J. M., it’s just like any other 
new idea to be implanted in deaf chil- 
dren’s minds. You'll have to prepare the 
way—tell all you can about dear old St. 
Valentine, have on hand some _ pretty 
sample valentines, and let the children 
suggest others. If you can make them 
think the idea of making their own valen- 
tines came from themselves, that will of 
course please them most of all. A_ big 
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valentine box in the school room, a “post- 
man” to distribute the valentines, special 
emphasis on the love and friendliness that 
should be the motive for making and send- 
ing a valentine—all these things will help, 
Below we add a few verses: 


For the Small Children 


] 


I love you, mother. 
Yes, I do. 

This valentine 
I made for you. 


II 


This valentine 
I made to say, 
I love you, father, 
More each day! 


For Children a Little Older 


Here’s a heart and here’s a verse, 
And packed in every line, 
Barrels of love are here for you, 
From your own Valentine. 


For Children a Little Older to Send 
One Another 


Let them fasten a lollipop or a couple 
of chocolate buds to a card and add this 
verse: 

Take this valentine. 
Complete it. 
' Take a sweet thought of me, 
And eat it! 














Almost any picture or silhouette of boy 
or girl would make an acceptable valen- 
tine with this verse: 
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I like you very much. 
I’m glad you are my friend. 
That’s the thought I’ve hid in 
This valentine I send. 


Often the children want to send a val- 
entine to a former teacher, and in our 
school this praiseworthy sentiment is 
highly encouraged, especially as no child 
gets silly over this sort of valentine: 


I know you very well, 
And I think that you are fine. 
I used to see you every day. 
Please be my valentine. 

Advanced children will want to write 
their own sentiments, and should be given 
every opportunity to write verse—rhymed 
Some modern educators, as 





or unrhymed. 


we all know, object to wholesale juvenile 
versifying, on the ground that this is not 
poetry. What of it? Anything that causes 
our deaf boys and girls to juggle words 
and toil over them patiently is a worth 
while activity. 


Isn’t it? 











Talking It Over with a Methods 
Expert at Our Alma Step-Mater 


Last Saturday morning we got to the 
It was our big 
chance to interview the methods expert. 
She positively refused to let us use her 
name, but answered questions on dramat- 
ics for us with the utmost good-nature. 


college class too soon. 


(A Colleague from our own school was 
with us.) 

We told her how much our young deaf 
children like to dramatize the stories they 
read, the stories they lip-read, and also the 
stories in their Croker-Jones-Pratt Lan- 
guage Books. Then we asked the expert 
how valuable she thought this was. 
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“Well,” she answered, “of course I’m 
not familiar with the work of teaching 
deaf children, but in all progressive 
schools for normal hearing children dra- 
matics are fundamental. Progressive 
schools begin with play interest, and the 
play side of dramatics is always empha- 
sized. Remember, dramatic play should 
be considered a child’s leisure time activ- 
ity. It should always be play—not work.” 

“You mean, the teacher shouldn’t be too 
fussy about following details of the story 
closely?” we inquired. 

“Yes, I mean that, and even more. I 
mean in dramatics for children the teacher 
is supposed to assist, not direct. For in- 
stance, the clever teacher won't say, “Now, 
John, you’re the baker. You must get 
something for your oven, and some loaves 
of bread,’ and so on. The clever teacher 
will say, ‘Now, John, you’re the baker. 
Now what do you think the baker had? 
What do you think he said when the boy 
came?’ Let the children do the thinking 
and planning.” 

“And then the teacher should stand 
aside and watch,” I went on, scribbling 
this down in my note book. 

“Yes. This is valuable, too, because of 
the insight it gives the teacher. Through 
watching the play of the child we see the 
real child.” 

“That’s true,” we echoed, remembering 
how our wild little Bernard made every 
character in the language book rush about 
the schoolroom like a roaring lion. 

“You see,” the expert continued, “edu- 
cators in general are afraid of this word 
‘play.’ We don’t believe in sugar coating 
curricular work, nowadays. Perhaps we 
have got too far away from this idea. But 
nowadays, we believe in having the chil- 
dren work, or play. Well, sometimes, let 
your little deaf child dramatize a story, 
not for the sake of impressing the story 
on them, or for seeing if they understood 
the story, or if they mastered the language. 
Sometimes let the outcomes take care of 
themselves, and let the children just play 
the story as they wish. Have you ever 
done that?” 

“N-no,” I admitted. 
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“Well, try it. Remember, the teacher 
who is mistrustful of the outcomes is not 
And, too, the 
teacher is the greatest learner, in working 
out a dramatic play with the children. 
The children must be familiar with what 
they are going to dramatize. A city child 
who has never seen a chicken, for in- 


successful in dramatics. 


stance, cannot be expected to imitate a 
But dramatic work 
should enlarge a child’s sympathy and un- 
derstanding. If a boy is a policeman, he 
should be a nice firm kind policeman. If 
a girl is a store keeper, she must be a 


chicken successfully. 


courteous competent storekeeper.” 

“What about the self conscious child 
who is giggly and nervous and spoils the 
whole thing? Should I keep urging him 
to take part, or should he always be al- 
lowed to be ‘audience?’ ” 

“First find out if the story, or the part 
that child is playing, is on too high a 
level for him. A boy who would be a 
fine cowboy might not make a good 
gnome, you see. The giggly, self conscious 
child isn’t getting any good out of the 
part he is playing. That is certain. But 
try him in another part or two before you 
give him up.” 

“What if the whole group of children is 
gigely and self conscious?” 

“No use to try dramatization then, for 
the time being. With our normal hear- 
ing children, we often find that puppet 
shows are better for groups that have 
reached the self conscious stage. Whether 
these puppet shows are practical for your 
deaf children or not I don’t know. Are 
they?” 

We didn’t know, either, never having 
used puppet shows with our own pupils. 
But we did get the expert to recommend 
a good book on dramatics that she said 
was thoroughly practical. It is “Crea- 
tive Drama,” by Corinne Brown, published 
by Appleton’s, and the price is two dol- 
lars. 

“One more question,” the teacher who 
was with us, who has beginning children, 
begged, “How would you begin dramatics 
with young deaf children?” 

The expert laughed. “Now your're get- 
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ting me in deep water,” she protested, 
“I’m not as well prepared to answer that 
question as you are! But it seems to me 
I'd try to approximate, with your little 
deaf tots, the methods by which young 
hearing children begin, unconsciously, to 
imitate animals, steam engines, airplanes, 
birds, and so on. They tell me your small 
deaf children are dramatic without being 
trained to be. Is this so?” 

“Yes,” we agreed, “too dramatic, very 
often!” and with that the electric bell 
sounded, the rest of the class trooped in, 
and our special interview was over. But 
the next language story our children 
dramatize is going to be left entirely in 
the children’s hands. We are willing to 
try anything once. 


Pardon This Personal Intrusion, 
Colleagues 


The lady who recently spoke kind words 
to Ye Editor about “Teacher Across the 
Hall” is hereby thanked. She knows who 
she is, though she doesn’t know me, and 
I want her to know that I appreciate the 
trouble she took to cheer a fellow teacher 
along her way. I always knew we teach- 
ers of the deaf were a generous tolerant 
body of teachers, but I never dreamed how 
kind and generous till “Teacher Across 
the Hall” received more consideration and 
kindliness than she had any right to ex- 
pect. Thank you especially, Lady-I’m- 
Talking-To. 

Gorg 


(An old familiar tale retold by a small 
deaf boy to his teacher.) 


Long time ago Gorg was a lil boy. 
Gorg’s father 
gave Gorg hatch 
for birthday. 
Gorg’s father 
tole Gorg, “Must 
careful with the 
hatch. Must not 
careless the 





trees.” Gorg told father, “All right, 
father. Promise sure truth. I will care- 
ful.” 


Gorg’s father away. Gorg played the 
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hatch. After while careless. Off the tree 
cherry. No more cherries. Gorg was 
afraid. Gorg waited for father. Gorg 
was worry. Cannot up the tree cherry. 
Off. Too late. Cannot help. More 
worry. More afraid. 

After while Gorg’s father home. Saw 
the tree cherry. He crossed Gorg. “Why 


you off my tree cherry? Very expensive! 
Much money! What for?” 


Gorg was brave. Tole father, “Yes. 
Truth! I did off the tree cherry. Must 
the truth. Must polite to you. Pardon 


me. Forgot!” 

Gorg’s father did not angry. Tole Gorg, 
“You are strong boy. Speak truth. Brave. 
After while you will president.” 

Finished. 

You saw Gorg, long time ago? You 


were lil girl? No? I am surprised! 


Games for Your Valentine Party 


I 


Cut up red cardboard hearts into as in- 
tricate pieces as the jig saw puzzles, and 
give a red candy heart to the child who 
first puts his pieces together. 


II 


Hide red candy hearts, one at a time, 
around the room, with only one child shut- 
ting his eyes. The others tell him, “Your 
heart is under something,” for instance, 
and he asks, “Is it under the papers? Is 
it under the desk pad? Is it under Mary’s 
letter?” till he guesses, and gets the heart 
as reward. (Good for lip-reading and 
prepositions! ) 

III 

Give one child a red paper heart and 
let him say, “I have a valentine for a boy 
with brown hair, blue eyes, and rosy 
cheeks. The boy has on a blue suit and 
red tie.” The boy described comes up, 
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receives his “valentine,” and gets the next 
turn. If he does not read the lips cor- 
rectly, some one else may get the heart, 
provided that child can tell who was de- 
scribed. (As you see, this also insures 
good lip-reading. ) 
IV 

For older children, have paper cut in 
big heart shapes. Let each child write 
one line of a verse, and pass it on to the 
next child, who must add a line. The 
last child writes the name of someone in 
the class on the “valentine,” and that 
person must read his valentine aloud. 





Winter Nights 


On winter nights before I sleep, 
I like to watch the skies, 

And wonder when they’re going to send 
To earth the next surprise. 


Perhaps, tomorrow, when I wake, 
I’ll find it snowed all night, 

And ugly houses, fences, barns, 
Will all be dazzling white. 


Perhaps the sleet will fall instead, 
With jeweled trees and grass, 
Jack Frost may paint his pictures 

Upon my window glass. 


In winter skies the stars may shine, 
The still moon gleam all bright, 
But no one knows just what surprise 

Will come down in the night. 





An Opportunity in China 


Miss Anita E. Carter, Superintendent of the Chefoo, China, School for the Deaf, is now in 


California, and will remain in the United States until early summer. 


She is seeking a co-worker 


who desires to become a missionary under the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions and who is 


willing to give her life to training Chinese teachers of the deaf. 
in May, and hopes to induce a competent teacher of the deaf to return with her. 


Miss Carter will return to Chefoo 
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Home and School 











E hear much of the children who 
succeed: the others are often cov- 
ered with a merciful cloak of 
In the following article Martha 
Livingston deals with the child who fails. 
John-Marie and School 

I call my hero John-Marie because the 
compound personifies a group made up of 
many little Johns and small Maries of 
various stages and back- 
grounds, who have this in common; they 
are not making good in school. Not all 
children do—not even all deaf children, 
in spite of cheerful theories about extra 
brilliance being given them in compensa- 


silence. 


names, ages, 


tion for a missing sense. 

Now, John-Marie, within one short dec- 
ade, has been a charming baby, a lively 
run-about with eminent success, and a 
total failure as a member of that type of 
True, 
school, for most of us, lasts while life 
lasts, but that idea has not come to John- 
Marie yet. He has merely been trans- 
planted from a carefree existence in which 
he was important without conscious effort, 
to an environment where he is one of 
many, wholly without importance except 
such as develops through adaptation to the 
demands of the prevailing system—and he 
has failed. What is the matter? And, 
what can be done about it? 

Let us make haste in John-Marie’s be- 
half: but let us make it slowly—one ques- 
tion at a time. Whatever may be the mat- 
ter with John-Marie, the root of the 
trouble, it would seem, must lie in his 
school, his home or himself. Since John- 
Marie’s future is at stake, we cannot be ex- 
cused for failure to examine the possibili- 
ties carefully. Let us scan them here to 


community we refer to as school. 


gain a basis for thought. 

There is the school. Now the first thing 
a layman is told is that he knows nothing 
of the problems of deafness from the edu- 


cational side; which is probably true. So 
our survey must be made with open mind, 
accepting what we find with neither cre. 
dulity nor criticism but subjecting it to 
the light of common sense. To begin at 
the very outer edge of the subject. 

How is the school located? Are there 
healthful surroundings, space and _ beauty 
about it: 


What of its physical aspects? Is it 
clean? In good repair? Safe? Warm? 
Convenient? Well equipped? Are its 


dormitories so arranged that a_ sensitive 
or a frail child has protection from the 
mass of humanity around him? 

What of its spiritual atmosphere? Is 
John-Marie in charge of people who love 
and reverence all childhood without senti- 
mentality, or is he just another duty? Is 
there sufficient flexibility in its organiza- 
tion, so that the exceptional child, whether 
above or below average, can have consid- 
eration? 

Are the teachers and supervisors well- 
bred people with a sense of spiritual 
value? Are the teachers prepared for 
their work? Are they specially trained? 
Are they wide-awake, progressive people, 
students, well versed in modern educa- 
tional thought, members of educational 
bodies,—or are they the “dumb driven 
cattle” type? Are they dealing with 
problems demanding research, originality, 
high order of personal standards—or are 
they just “in the deaf work” because they 
have to make a living? 

If the school is of residential type, how 
about the food? Not every child can 
thrive on what is wholesome for the mass. 

What of physical care —regard for 
health habits, treatment of minor ailments, 
protection from infections, evil habits, 
etc.? 

Such questions as these require no tech- 
nical knowledge; only observation, intui- 
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tion and common sense are 
But, as a matter of fact, the more tech- 
nical matter of method may be hampering 
John-Marie. If he is a really bright child 
with a flair for learning and for language, 
he may surmount the hazard inherent in 
the conflict between the use of the difficult 
English language in the schoolrooms and 
the easy, graceful but wholly non-English 
language of signs in dormitories, dining 
He may 


necessary. 


rooms, shops, and playgrounds. 
be so much the superman that he will 
prefer hard things to easy ones. Other- 
wise, he is going to regard the intricacies 
of English with dislike and he will think 
and live in signs, to the everlasting de- 
struction of his English. A good many 
Johns and Maries go on the rocks here, 
where English used conscientiously and 
exclusively would have proved an _ ad- 
equate tool of education, and would have 
saved them to the language of their race 
and family. 

Then, there is John-Marie’s home. 

Is he loved, understood and trained with 
careful avoidance of anything savoring of 
maudlin sympathy ? 

Is he taught to obey, to help, to be 
honest, generous, self-reliant and kind? 

Does the family taboo tantrums, teasing 
and the like? 

Do they use English with him con- 
stantly ? 

Do they read up on child training and 
deafness ? 

Do they include John-Marie in the fam- 
ily interests? 

Do they give him sufficient sleep and 
the right food? 

Do they co-operate with the school, in- 
suring regular attendance, etc.? 

Do they provide peace and security of 
soul for him? Many homes are not aware 
of the psychic quality which brings acute 
suffering to deaf children under domestic 
friction, unheard though it be. 

And—consider John-Marie individually. 
Here we need to detach ourselves from all 
personal feeling and ask both ourselves 
and other more competent judges such 
questions as these: 

Is John-Marie normally bright? 
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inheritance — mental, 
be affecting his 


What in _ his 
physical, moral—may 
school work? 

Has he bad tonsils, adenoids, decayed 
teeth or other apparent physical handi- 
caps? 

Does he suffer from malnutrition, poor 
eyesight, a bad heart or any other of the 
obscure ailments? 

What are his personality traits? Is he 
timid or bold, happy or depressed, friendly 
or shy, etc.? 

Does he manage his body well?—jump, 
run, throw, etc., normally? 

What does he really love to do? 

By giving the matter cool-headed scru- 
tiny, we may find things that can be 
remedied. An old proverb tells us that 
the bird which can sing and won't sing 
must be made to sing. If change of 
school, if stimulation of ambition, if 
compulsion, even, are ncessary to bring 
John-Marie’s latent powers into use, then 
on our shoulders must rest the responsi- 
bility if he grows up in ignorance because 
we were too indulgent, too short-sighted to 
apply the remedy. 

But—suppose John-Marie just hasn’t 
the latent powers: Perhaps the calamity 
which destroyed his hearing destroyed, 
also, his keenness of intellect. Perhaps, 
like Thomas A. Edison, he has some spe- 
cial gift in such abundance that the facul- 
ties demanded by class work in school 
are crowded into the background. Per- 
haps he is just a stupid chap like his 
father’s uncle Jake. We arrive at our 
second question: What can be done about 
it? 

Ah, little John-Marie, you need the 
best teachers, the wisest parents, the most 
understanding superintendent to be found, 
for there is everything to be done for you. 
They must not let you come to prefer the 
distinction attaching to a disturber of the 
peace rather than have no distinction at 
all. They must not let you become hope- 
less and bitter because you cannot win in 
an unfair competition. Instead, they must 
find where your God-given outlet is and 
help you to meet success there where you 
can compete on even ground. They must 
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see to it that the mechanical mind has 


tools; the artistic mind, colors; the do- 
mestic mind, house keeping; the nature 


lover, the out of doors; they must make 
provision for innumerable tastes and tal- 
ents that slumber. There must be training 
to expertness in some directions. There 
must be English, English, English, poured 
into your mind through the channels 
opened by the work of your hands. You 
must have that daily experience of success 
of which we hear much now-a-days. And 
you must have the fundamentals of the 
good life ground into your fiber, so that 
kindness, truth, honor, industry and up- 
rightness become a part of you. Then, 
little John-Marie, you may have the sunny 
outlook that wins friends, success in your 
own field, good citizenship on earth and 
heaven—and remain just as stupid 
you please:—nobody will care. 
MarTHA LIvINGsTON. 


Two letters have come in recently from 
perplexed parents. They are published 


with only such alterations as shall re- 
move marks of identification from any 


particular school, which seems fair, since 
the problems discussed are 
Answers for publication may be sent to 
Home and School, in care of the VoLTA 
REVIEW. : 
DEAR —————: 


general. 


There is a very important question on 
which I would like your advice. I have 
a little girl, six years of age. She is un- 
able to speak. She heard a little for a 
while, and then became totally deaf. When 
she began hearing better again, she was 
operated on for a mastoid in her ear. She 
had two operations, one in February, and 
another in June. For a while she could 
not hear at all, but in the last month or 
so I have noticed a great improvement. 

Since September, she has been going to 


—_——— day school for the deaf. How- 
ever, | do not notice any improvement 
whatsoever. In fact, if I may say so, 


she has become worse. Before attending 
this school, she was able to say several 
words, though not distinctly. Now, al- 
though she still knows the words, she does 
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not bother to say them, but makes motions 
with her hands to show what she wants, 
These motions she learns from children 
in school that are worse than she. Also, 
words that she used to say quite well, she 
is taught to say with horrible twisting of 
her tongue, something she has never done 
before. When I tell ‘her not to do it, she 
obeys, but first makes me understand that 
the teacher has taught it that way. 

She hears moderately loud voices, noises, 
and when someone whistles to her. She 
has improved so far as to respond when 
called from another room in a loud voice, 

Do you think we should stop her from 
going to this school? I would greatly ap. 
preciate any advice on what I should do 
with this child. I should like to add that 
otherwise she is an extremely clever child. 
She learned her alphabet before entering 
school. She enjoys sewing, and has tried 
to make doll dresses, etc., without any 
help except in the cutting. She enjoys 
games, moving pictures, etc., just as a 
normal child. At one of the hospitals 
that I took her to, she was given an in- 
telligence test. I was told by a doctor 
that she had passed the test as an older 
and normal child would in all respects 
except where they tested her hearing. My 
other children are normal. 

A MorHeER. 
DEAR —————-: 

I cannot express gratitude enough for 
the help I am receiving from the Volta 
Bureau and through the Vota REVIEW. 
I find it will open great possibilities for 
our little boy and is helping to calm my 
erief over his handicap in enlarging my 
vision of what he can accomplish “through 
work and determination. 

Our little Ted started to the day school 
here. He is the youngest in attendance— 
was four years old in October. I have 
been observing a great deal since he 
started, and my heart aches when I realize 
how limited his possibilities are in this 
school. He is in a class of five children, 
one other beginner besides himself, the 
other three children ranging in age from 


(Continued on page 94) 
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An International Summer School 


For Teachers of the Deaf, Conducted by the University of Chicago in 
Cooperation with the American Association 


T is now possible to announce courses 

of study, conditions of enrollment, 

and a list of the faculty nominated 
to participate in the summer school for 
1933. 
learn from teachers what courses are espe- 
cially desired, and from superintendents 
and supervisors what advanced instruction 
is needed. Not every request could be 
granted, but the expressed wishes of a 
great majority have been met. 

The University has made special rates 
for teachers of the deaf. Certain fees will 
be waived and considerations not usually 
extended to students will be shown. 


The committee has endeavored to 


Round Table Discussions 
Full announcement of plans for dis- 
cussion conducted for adminis- 
trative officers, supervisors and research 


groups, 


students, for foreign educators, specialists 
in education, social service, physics and 
psychology will be reserved for the next 
issue of the Review. At the recent board 
meeting, the President of the Association 
announced the appointment of an ad- 
visory committee on topics for these con- 
ferences at the University. This committee 
is: H. M. McManaway, President Ameri- 
can Association, Chairman; J. W. Blattner, 
President Conference of Executives; Alvin 
E. Pope, President Convention of Instruc- 
tors: Dr. Max Goldstein, President 
gressive Oral Advocates. 


Pro- 


Regular Courses 

Courses in Speech, Lip Reading, Acous- 
tic Education, and the Production, Con- 
servation and Improvement of Voice will 
form the core of the program offered at 
Chicago. Language for the Deaf Child 
will be given its usual recognition. Other 
courses and demonstration classes will be 
provided, and laboratory practice will be 
required before credit for lecture classes 
is given. The courses are listed by title 


with the names of persons nominated to 
conduct them, as far as they have been 
determined at this time: Speech, for 
Teachers of the Deaf, Miss Jeannette 
Christmas; Physics of Sound, with labora- 
tory, Dr. V. O. Knudsen; Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Ear, Dr. Max A. Gold- 
stein; Principles of Voice Production, 
Sherman K. Smith; Language and Lip 
Reading for the Deaf, Primary Grades, 
Miss Edith M. Buell; Language for the 
Deaf, Advanced Grades, Miss Buell; 
Rhythm in Relation to Speech and Voice 
Training, Miss Marie K. Mason; Educa- 
tion of the Hard of Hearing Child, Miss 
Olive Whildin; Principles of Primary 
Education for Deaf Children, Miss Clara 
E. Newlee; Principles of Education for 
Deaf Children, Intermediate, Miss Newlee; 
Principles of Education and Psychology 
of Adolescence, Mrs. Rachel Dawes Davies; 
Lip Reading in Class Room Practice for 
the Deaf Child, Miss Mildred Evans; 
Acoustic Education and Application o} 
Vibration in Instruction of the Deaf, Miss 
Gertrude Van Adestine. 


Demonstration Classes 


Besides these classes, demonstrations of 
the Tadoma Method of Instruction will 
be conducted by Miss Sophia Alcorn. 
Lectures and discussions on the Belgian 
Method will be conducted by Father Pagé 
of the Institution Catholique, Montreal, 
and a demonstration will be given by 
children from St. Mary’s, Buffalo, with 
their teacher directing the class. Another 
group will demonstrate class room meth- 
ods with amplifying instruments, in con- 
nection with the course in Acoustic Edu- 
cation. This will be provided by a school 
in which several instruments have been 
used systematically. Miss Evans will con- 
duct a class of deaf children to illustrate 
the points brought out in her lectures. 











For Deafened Ears 
New Golden Tones 


Now, for the first time in hearing-aid 
history, you can be fitted,in a hearing aid, 
with a precision similar to that with which 
eyeglasses are fitted for the New 
Personalized Golden Tone Acousticon is 
offered in a wide range of models, each to 
meet a different type or degree of deafness. 


27 New Golden Tone Models 


This is the first practical recognition of 
the fact that it is quite as illogical te try 
to fit all the many, varied degrees of deaf- 
ness with but a few models of a hearing 
aid, as it is to fit all types of faulty vision 
with only a smal! number of lenses. 


With this vast new range of 27 different 
models of the Golden Tone Acousticon, 
you have the comforting assurance that the 
model selected for you will best compen- 
sate in power, range and tone for your 
own hearing loss . . . will give you clear, 
golden tones . . . will be personalized to 
your own, individual hearing needs. 


Free Test - - - New Low Prices 


You may have a free test of the New 
Golden Tone Acousticon. If it is impossible 
to call at one of our Audition Rooms, send 
your name and address to Dept. VR and 
ask for a free test of this new model in 
your own home. Be sure to secure details 
of our Special Introductory offer, which 
makes this New Golden Tone Acousticon 
of the greatest value as an efficient hear- 
ing aid. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The International Congress in 
Trenton 


The International Congress of Educators 
of the Deaf, which is to meet at the School 
for the Deaf, West Trenton, New Jersey, 
June 18-23, 1933, is to have an inspiring 
theme: New Objectives in the Light of a 
Changing World. As announced in pre 
vious numbers of the VoLTA REVIEW, four 
national organizations are to participate 
with the delegates from other countries 
in making the congress a significant one, 
These organizations are: The American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, the Convention of American Instrue. 
tors of the Deaf, and the Society of Pro. 
gressive Oral Advocates. Each will as 
sume responsibility for a certain section 
of the program, and will invite foreign as 
well as local speakers. There will also be 
a special period each day for foreign 
participation only. Different themes or 
projects will be developed through sue- 
cessive days by each organization. For 
example, the executive committee expects 
to have five different devices for teaching 
correct language shown one after another 
for a period of three days, so that all 
delegates may observe the merits of each. 
At the same time, in separate school- 
rooms, details of these methods will be 
demonstrated for those who are interested. 
This will give teachers, principals, and 
superintendents an opportunity to ap 
praise the value of each. Very few are 
familiar with more than one. The com 
mittee expects also to have reports of the 
progress of all the different kinds of re 
search now under way in this field. 

The executive committee is composed of 
two representatives from each of the or 
ganizations participating. It will issue 
further announcements from time to time. 
Meanwhile, it has authorized the state 
ment that the addresses to be delivered 
at the Congress will be printed and dis 
tributed in advance, and each speaker 
will condense his, to occupy not more 
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than ten minutes in its presentation. This 
plan will prevent a crowded program, and 
will permit discussion. Each author is to 
he requested to have his paper in the 
hands of the 
month in advance of the Congress. 

None of the participating organizations 
will be able to pay stipends for demon- 
strations or lectures, but it is felt that 
professional spirit and the wish to help 
insure the success of the Congress will 
prompt ready acceptances on the part of 
those who are invited to appear on the 


executive committee one 


program. 

At the close of the Congress, special 
arrangements will be made for a trip to 
Washington, where Gallaudet College, the 
Volta Bureau, government buildings, and 
other places of interest will be visited. 
From Washington a special train will 
take the delegates to Chicago, where the 
Century of Progress Exposition will be 
an international attraction, and where, on 
the morning of June 26, the Summer 
School of the American 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf will open at the University of Chi- 
cago. In connection with this there will 
be a five-weeks’ series of round tables, 
dealing with every important phase of 
work affecting the education of the deaf. 
Many of the topics introduced in Trenton 
may thus be discussed more comprehen- 
sively. 


Association to 





Easy Victory, Easy Task 

“The author who completely masters 
his theme usually has a small theme to 
master,” says Rupert Hughes. This ap- 
plies not only to writers or other artists, 
but to the worker of any task. Nothing 
is really a worth while achievement un- 
less it has drawn out the very best effort 
aman has in him and tried his soul and 
brain to the utmost. For it is only in 
these mind and soul strainings that hu- 
man character grows. 
creasingly more difficult strivings we en- 
able ourselves to rise above our native 
indolence. 


By these ever-in- 
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THE NEW 
Featherlite Gem 





Fits Snugly and 
Comfortably in the Ear 


Reasonably Priced 


Call for FREE TEST or Write for 
Our New Booklet, ‘“V-R” 


Gem Ear Phone Co., inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WIsconsin 7-4428 
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The Minuet—Graduation Day, 1932 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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YOU CAN NOW ENJO 





Many persons with impaired hearing need no 
longer be deprived of use of the telephone. Bell 
Telephone Amplifiers enable most of them to 
use this modern service as readily and satis- 
factorily as those with normal hearing. A small 
dial regulates the volume of sound to your par- 
ticular requirements. Thus the convenience, 
sense of safety, and pleasure that a telephone 
brings are now yours to enjoy. Consult the 
Business Office of your local Bell Telephone 
Company for a free trial demonstration. 





Y 
THE BENEFITS OF THE 
TELEPHONE 





Demand for this book is steadily growing 


LIP READING FOR THE 
DEAFENED ADULT 


By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
Price $4.15, postpaid 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 


For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price $2.60 postpaid 


Order from the Volta Bureau 








The Volta Revie 


Speech and Lip Reading in Wester 

Canada 
(Continued from page 56) 
session, 
There are ten persons enrolled this year, 
After the term is completed in the spring 
a league is to be formed for the purpos 
of practice under the direction of Miss 
Morris. 

The writer has received many requests 
from all over Western Canada for infor. 
mation about lip reading and no doubt 
within the near future lip reading classes 
for adults will be established in Calgary, 
Edmonton and other large centers in 
Western Canada. It is worthy of observa 
tion that in many instances the lip reading 
classes for adults have been started by 
teachers in schools for the deaf. This is 
quite natural since trained teachers are 
usually available on school staffs. 
contribution to the happiness and welfare 
of the deafened adult is not often recog 
nized as originating in schools for the 
deaf. In Saskatoon the adult class mem- 
bers have evidenced a keen interest in the 
junior colleagues and a mutual under. 
standing has grown up between the groups 
which is helpful to both pupils and adults. 

The scattered population and lack of 
large cities make it quite difficult for 


evenings a week for a two-hour 


those desiring instruction to receive it. | 


The problem of finding experienced teach- 
ers will be diminished as class members 
complete courses and become available as 
teachers in smaller communities. The 
Saskatoon School Board is considering at 
ranging special instruction in speech cor 
rection and lip reading for handicapped 


children in the public schools. The plan | 


is now being held in abeyance pending 
an increase in school appropriations. 
Without doubt other cities in 


nized centers of lip reading instruction 
which will lead to benefits for the stu 
dents and community as a whole. 





Man is not the creature of circutr 
stances. Circumstances are the creatures 
of man. 


—Disraeli. 


This | 





Western | 
Canada will take their places as recog: | 
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February, 1933 


a] e > 
A Century of Progress 
(Continued from page 78) 


Physics, chemistry, mathematics, biol- 
ogy: and astronomy, and their contribu- 
tions to human progress, will all be vis- 
ualized. How drops of water happen to 
be round, how molecules arrange them- 
selves into crystals, how sound waves are 
produced and transmitted through the air, 
how gas and steam engines and _ refrig- 
erating systems operate—these and scores 
of other interesting stories will be told. 

How the age of electricity has devel- 
oped will be shown by exhibits of the 
electromagnet, the dynamo, the transform- 
er, the electric motor and other apparatus. 
The vacuum tube—the heart of the radio 
set-—will be shown in operation, and vis- 
itors will see how the radio waves are 
generated and received. The photo-elec- 
tric cell, or electric eye, which promises 
to speed the development of television, 
will be similarly demonstrated. 

How the chemist has developed the 
world’s raw materials—air, water, coal, 
cellulose, rubber, and oil—for man’s bene- 
fit will be shown. Other exhibits will tell 
how the chemist has produced ammonia 
and nitric acid for the preparation of 
medicines, explosives, fertilizers, etc., and 
how by the application of the principle of 
absorption, he has purified sugar, oil, air 
and water. 

Among the features of historical inter- 
est to be seen at the Fair are the Lincoln 
Group of buildings and a reproduction of 
old Fort Dearborn, cradle of the mighty 
Chicago of today. Both these concessions 
have been open for months, and have en- 
tertained thousands of visitors. 

Included in the Lincoln Group are the 
tiny log cabin in which Lincoln was born 
in Kentucky; the family’s larger home in 
Indiana—a mere shed compared with the 
homes of today; the Wigwam, the Chi- 
cago convention hall in which the Eman- 
cipator was nominated for the Presi- 
dency; a replica of the building in Salem, 
Illinois, in which young Lincoln and Wil- 
liam F. Berry conducted a small general 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 

A House devoted to the 
needs of the hard of hear- 
ing; social, educational activ- 
ities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

VISITORS WELCOME 








Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Nineteenth Year, 1932-33 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicents 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 








DOUBLE BLOSSOMS 


An Anthology of Poems Written in Honor of 
Helen Keller 


COMPILED BY EDNA PORTER 
Price, $2.00 postpaid 
ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





The Driscoll Arithmetic 


Anira Drisco.tt, Epirh M. Buett, Exiza 
McSnuerry Woopror, AND Couin S. BUELL 
The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- 

garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 


sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 
copy, $1.25. 


Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 
Price per copy, $1.00; 85c each in quantities of one 
dozen. 

Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourh years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 





ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH 
IN TWELVE LESSONS 
By ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
(Fourth Edition) 
Revised and Edited by Caroline A. Yale 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
Price, $1.00 








When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 








The Volta Revie» 


and the Rutledge Tavern neg 
Salem, where Lincoln was a constant vis 
itor during his courtship of Anne Rut 
ledge. The Tavern already is serving at 
tractive menus in its old-fashioned dining 
room. 

In the stockade enclosure of Fort Dear. 
born one sees again the buildings tha 
stood proudly in the Red Man’s wilder. 
ness until the massacre during the war of 
1812. 

All these, and countless other features 
await those who attend the Association’ 
Summer School. 


store; 





Home and School 


(Continued from page 88) 


six to ten years. They have been in that 
same department two or three years. 

The teacher he has for half of his pe 
riod is a University girl who is “interested 
in the deaf work,” but had no special 
training, holds no certificate for teaching 
the deaf, had never seen a copy of the 
VoLta Review until I showed it to her. 
The teacher at the head of the department 
is a trained teacher of the deaf, but nota 
subscriber to the VoLttTa REVIEW and does 
not belong to the Association—has nol 
attended the last two national conventions. 

There is no P. T. A. for the parents of 
the deaf children, and I find that, except 
myself, no parents of the children in at 
tendance take the VoLTa Review. Please 
do not think I am saying these things i 
a critical way to reflect back on the school, 
but I am saying them because I realiz 
these first few years are laying a founda 
tion that will make or mar the education 
of our little boy, and I feel they are vital. 

I spend all my possible time studying 
for my little boy and training him at home 
and I feel that a school should surely be 
superior to what an untrained mother can 
do and accomplish. 


Thanking you so much for all yout 
thoughtful attention and help, 
Yours sincerely, 


Mrs. 
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Selected by A. H. Damon 


In life’s small things 
be resolute and great 
To keep thy muscle trained: 
knowst thou when fate 
Thy measure takes, 
or when she'll say to thee, 
“IT find thee worthy; 
do this deed for me”? 


—James Russell Lowell. 





Thought being at the bottom of every- 
thing, the great job ahead is to improve 
it. Commodities will never satisfy the 
heart of man. He may go after them 
hard, he may get a lot of them; they may 
be very fine. One of the most grateful 
commodities possible is hot water—a vast 
amount of it is distributed nowadays, and 
used. Much appreciated as it is, it is only 
an incident in life. In itself it will not 
make you happy, even though it may 
cleanse the outside of you. It is the inside 
that most matters. 

—Edward S. Martin. 


If man were perfectly contented, if 
there were no tensions in his life, no 
tragic conflicts, would he ever feel the im- 
pulse to do anything of value? Would 
his placid existence be worth more than 
a cow's? 

The nearest approach to a_ perfectly 
contented life is probably to be found in 
some of the South Sea Islands. Margaret 
Mead’s picture of such a life in her 
Coming of Age in Samoa makes one won- 
der whether, after all, contentment may 
not be bought at too high a price. 


—Aldous Huxley. 





In great emergencies, the man of affairs 
feels his conclusions first and understands 
them later. 

—Walter Lippmann. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


1212 Market Street, Room 304 


A Community Center for the Deafened 
Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 
ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 


May We Offer You Our Western 
Hospitality! 





THE CONVERSATIONAL READER 
BY KATE AND SOPHIA ALCORN 


A Method of Developing Silent Reading and 
the Conversational Habit in the Primary Grades 


Price, 60 cents. Postage extra. 
Order from the Authors 
STANFORD, KENTUCKY 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Scond Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 
THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 





BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 


Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Beginner’s Book —— ——— 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes___$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes_$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations_$1.00 
Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 





Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO SPEECH. 
READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXON 


Order from 
LULA M. BRUCE 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 








ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 
Foreign and Domestic makes of HEARING AIDS, in- 
cluding battery and no-battery types, and also the 
newest BONE CONDUCTION SONOTONE. Thirty 
years of specialized service to the deafened. Without 
obligation, write or call on 


D. FARBER, Consultant, 
Associated Hearing Aids Company, 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 














Have you ordered these 
VOLTA BUREAU PUBLICATIONS? 


The Story of Lip Reading 


BY FRED DELAND 


Revised and completed by 
HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


An authoritative and entertaining 
history of this art. 


PRICE, $2.75 PLUS POSTAGE 


Those in the Dark Silence 
The Deaf-Blind in North America 
A Record of Today 
By Corinne RocHELEAU AND Resecca Mack 
Price, $2.00 plus postage 
Published and Distributed by the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 
Should Own 


YEARS OF BUILDING 


Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 


of Education 
BY CAROLINE A. YALE 


Price, $3.60 postpaid 


ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 





WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad. 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED: Position by teacher with three years’ 
training and several years’ experience. Holds Asso- 
ciation Standard Certificate. Address E. B. S., c/o 
Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: Position as teacher of Physical Education. 
B. A. MacMurray College, June 1933. References. 
Catherine Schirz, 922 S. East St., Jacksonville, I. 
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Health follows the laws of balance q 
compensation. Nature makes a standj 
bargain with us. She says, in effect: 
you pay a reasonable amount of attentig 
to your body, I shall give you a credj 
memorandum for health in precise pry 
portion to your own efforts.” It is a f 
bargain, but so many people try to chee 
They want something for nothing. Naty 
does not work on that plan. She is 
stern and just creditor. 










i 


—Helen Keller, 











A teacher is someone who is something 
A teacher is someone who knows somé 
thing. A teacher is someone who is al 
to impart something. A teacher is som 
one who can inspire others.... The powel 
to inspire a child is more greatly needel, 
in the school-room than any other quality 

—Willis A. Sutton, 


































You starve a person if you simply kee 
him amused, merely fill up the time. Ye 
starve him unless you are drawing hit 
out so that he is growing and contrib 
ing to something. One trouble with goin 
constantly to the movies, to the exclusi0 
of other outlets, is that it simply keep 
the child amused. 


—Frederick Pickering Cabot. 





We send youngsters to school in the 
early years, not because that is the be 
time for an education but because at th 
time we cannot think of anything else 
do with them. 

—John Erskine. 





Heart throbs are crowded out 
watch-ticks. But it takes time to be i 
man: The big things that mean most 
the child do not run by the clock. The 
move along at their own rate. 


—Garry ClevelandMyers. ” 





This is our special duty; that if anyon 
specially needs our help, we should git 
him our help to the utmost of our powék 

—Cicero. 






